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CLARK’S GENERAL SCIENCE 


80 cents 
LABORATORY MANUAL 
40 cents 


By Bertha M. Clark, Ph.D., Head of the Science Department, 
William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This course in general science, which was successfully de- 
veloped by the author for use im her classes, is suited for the 
pupil in the high school. While it deals with physics, chemistry, 
and hygiene, the controlling idea has been to make the presenta- 
tion as informal and untechnical as possible, to arouse the 
interest of the student, and to provide information which will 
Droaden his horizon and be of real practical value. Each topic 
describes some interesting phenomenon commonly met in every- 
day life, and afterwards discusses in a popular style the scientific 
principles on which it is based. 





MORRIS’S HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
AND ARTS 


60 cents 


By Josephine [lorris, Supervisor of Household Science and Arts 
in the Boston Public Schools. 


A practical and helpful book, containing suggestions as to the 
best ways of keeping a house clean and sanitary, advice in regard 
to the care and preparation of wholesome foods, and over three 
hundred recipes for simple and nutritious dishes. 
two-years’ course for elementary students. 
the various cuts of meats. 


It forms a 
Colored plates show 
The volume contains chapters on 
such useful topics as Jaundering, home-nursing, mistakes to be 
avoided in the kitchen, school luncheons, house-furnishing, 
selected menus, and labor-saving housekeeping devices. An index 
and blank’ pages for notes complete the book. 





TOLMAN’S HYGIENE FOR THE 
WORKER 
(Crampton’s Hygiene Series) 


+ By}William H. Tolman, Ph.D., Director, and Adelaide W. 
Guthrie, Department of Research, American Museum of 


Safety, New York City. Edited by C. W. Crampton, M.D., 
Director of Physical Training, Department of Education, 
New York City. 


50 cents 


This book, designed for workers young and old, is written 
from a practical point of view with a view to teaching habits 
of correct living. It is based upon actual shop conditions and 
discusses helpfully matters of personal appearance, cleanliness, 
and general care of the body, with suggestions for a regular 
morning and evening routine; the value of food and drink, and a 
Plain talk on the subject of alcohol and tobacco; excellent hints 
on the best ways of preparing for the day’s work, and of 
Spending the noon hour, the evening, and the vacation period. 
Other chapters take up the choice of an occupation, conduct in 
@mergencies, and legal regulations. The illustrations are of 
Positive value. 





MORROW’S LANGUAGE FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE 


By John [orrow, M.S., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


25 cents 


The book contains 180 easy lessons in language—one lesson 


for each day of a nine-months’ school year. These lessons are 
adapted to pupils of the Second Reader Grade. They are based 
upon the belief that careful practice is needed in training children 
early in life to express their own thoughts concerning matters 


within their own experience. Persistent attention to the rules 
herein indicated, and the careful practiée of the exercises presented 
or suggested, can hardly fail to cultivate and impress the habit of 
using correct English. The clearness, simplicity, and interesting 
quality of its various lessons make this an excellent introductory 


_ - ~ ~ - 
volume to be used in connection with any series. It is fuily 


illustrated with full-page pictures and small. cuts in the text. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM. ~ 


The Democratic program is to give 
tariff legislation precedence in the 
special session of the new Congress, 
and it is the desire of the House 
leaders that, in order to facilitate this 
program, Congress should assemble 
with only one committee, that on 
ways and means, appointed § and 
ready for work. If this does not 
prove practicable, the next best 
thing, from the point of view of the 
House leaders, is to have the com- 
mittees on banking and currency, on 
engrossed bills and on rules added. 
Then the House, while waiting the 
action of the Senate on the House 
tariff bill, could be framing a cur- 
rency measure. There is already 
considerable apprehension that the 
conservatism of the Senate, which is 
Democratic by an extremely small 
margin, may hold back extensive tar- 
iff revision, and compel _ modifica- 
tions in the Democratic program. 


ONE AT A TIME. 

The Democratic leaders have not 
yet definitely determined whether to 
proceed with the revision of the 
tariff schedule by schedule or by a 
‘single bill; but the measures already 
tentatively framed can easily be 
grouped in one, if that policy is de- 
termined on. President Wilson, it 
appears, will follow the example of 
Mr. Taft in conveying to Congress 
his recommendations in a series of 
messages sent in from time to time 
rather than in a single message of 
pertentous length and great com- 
plexity as formerly. The tariff will 
come first; then currency reform; 
then other pressing questions. But 
it is not yet certain that the special 
session will get further than tariff 
revision, There are many snags in 
the way. 


THE RAILROAD ARBITRA- 
TION. 

The three arbitrators appointed 
under the Erdman law to arbitrate 
the. differences between ihe eastern 
railroads and their firemen have be- 
gun their labors and are required to 
render a decision by April 15. The 
main question in dispute is that of 
wages; though other demands, in- 
cluding one for the employment of 
two firemen upon the heavier en- 
gines, are involved. The railroad 
managers do not dispute the fact 
that the firemen are entitled to.more 
pay, but they insist that their de- 
mands are excessive and would in- 
crease the cost of operating the roads 
Dy at least $9,600,000 a year, or 
thirty-five per cent. of the firemen’s 
present wages. They maintain that 
something must give way if railroad 
employees are allowed to maintain 
an upward pressure for wages, while 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion keeps freight and passenger 
rates down. This, ever, is a 
question which does not come di- 
rettly before the arbitration board. 


A SEVENTEENTH AMEND- 
MENT. 


People who are in a frenzied haste 
to secure quicker methods of amend- 
ing the federal constitution should 

serve that existing processes are 
producing results with a good degree 
of rapidty. It is only a few weeks 
ince the income tax was authorized 
by a sixteenth amendment to 
constitution. Now the popular elec- 
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tion of United States senators is far 
on its®way to incorporation in the 
constitution as a seventeenth amend- 
ment. Affirmative -action by the 
legislatures of thirty-six states is 
sufficient for the amendment of the 
constitution. Thirty states have al- 
ready ratified the amendment provid- 
ing for the direct election of sena- 
tors; and in six other states, affirma- 
tive action has been taken by one 
House. The probability is that a 
few weeks more will witness the 
adoption of this radical change in our 
system. 


A NOTE OF WARNING. 


President Wilson has thought 
best to send out to “our sister re- 
publics” of Central and South Amer- 
ica a general statement of the policy 
and intentions- of his administra- 
tion. He will seek; he declares, to 
promote in every proper way the 
common interests of the people of 
the two continents, but he adds that 
co-operation is possible only when 
supported at every turn by the or- 
derly processes of government based 
upon law. “We can have.no sympa- 
thy,” he says, “with those who seek 
to seize the power of government to 
advance their own personal interests 
or ambition.” This certainly does 
not look toward the hasty recog- 
nition of the Huerta government in 
Mexico, nor does it indicate that the 
adventurers, financial and other, who 
make the United States a base for 
revolutionary operations in Central 
and South American republics will 
receive aid from this administration. 
Whether this utterance diminishes 
or increases the widespread distrust 
of the United States now felt in 
Latin America will depend upon the 
meaning which is read into it. 


THE BALKAN WAR. 
The capture of Janina, with 32,000 


Turkish prisoners, by the Greek 
army, is one of the most brilliant 
triumphs of the Balkan allies. 


Janina, Scutari, and Adrianople have 
been from the beginning of the war 
the chief objects of attack, and it was 
partly in order that it might. have its 
hands free to push its operations 
against Janina that Greece refused 
to agree to the -armistice last 
December. The population of 
Janina is largely Greek and it wel- 
comed the entrance of the Greek 
army with enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions. The surrender of the city fol- 
lowed upon two days and nights of 
furious bombardment. Janina is the 
key to the province of Epirus, and 
its possession, following upon the 
annexation of Crete, gives to Greece 
substantial fruits for its large sacri- 
fices of men and money. Alto- 
gether, the Greek army has fought 
and won nearly or quite thirty 
battles and has taken = 77,000 
prisoners é’ 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


That the peace of Europe is seri- 
ously threatened by the practical 
elimination of Turkey and the de- 
velopment of a great Slav power in 
the Balkans, is shown by the extra- 
ordinary preparations which Ger- 
many, France, and Russia are mak- 
ing. Germany raised the strength 
of her army on a peace footing last 
year from 630,000 to 725,000 and is 
now planning to imcrease it to 
865,000. Russia is to increase her 
artillery to 15,000 guns and plans to 
spend enormous sums on general 
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improvements in her armaments. 
The French cabinet has submitted to 
parliament a military bill which in- 
creases the term of active service 
irom two to three years, adding 
thereby at least 160,000 men to the 
strength of the army on a_ peace 
footing, bringing it up to 750,000, 
and adding enormously to the bud- 
get. When the bill was introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Socialists made a disturbance which 
lasted-twenty minutts and compelled 
an adjournment. The German 
government is just floating loans to 
the amount of $137,500,000, and asks 
$250,000,000 -for immediate arma- 
ment purposes and a permanent ad- 
dition of $50,000,000 a year for mili- 
tary purposes. Austria and Belgium 
also are greatly increasing their 
military preparations. 


AUSTRIA AND SERVIA. 


Those who have suspected that 
Austria is the real disturbing influ- 
ence in the general European peace 
will have their suspicions confirmed 
by the extraordinary course taken by 
the Austrian government in warning 
Servia not to send troops to assist 
in the Montenegrin attack upon 
Scutari. The reason for this ad- 
monition is that Scutari is necessary 
to the establishment of the proposed 
Albanian principality; bat, whatever 
the ground for it, it is an extraor- 
dmary warning for one government 
to address to another and indepen- 
dent government. Scutari is the 
prime object of the Montenegrin am- 
bition, and to be deprived of it, after 
all that the Montenegrins have borne 
and suffered, at the bidding of an 
outside power, would be extremely 
galling : 


— r* 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Exactly nineteen years ago next 
Monday, March 24, the doors of 
Keith’s theatre were thrown open 
to the public for the first time. For 
the week beginning with the anni- 
versary of this event Mr. Keith has 
arranged an all-star bill, one that is 
thoroughly typical of the strides 
make his vaudeville debut in a one. 
decades. Henry Woodruff, the 
popular legitimate actor and former 
star of “Brown of Harvard,” will 
make his vaudeville debut in a one- 
act comedy playlet by John Stokes, 
entitled “A Regular Business Man.” 
This is a merry comedy dealing with 
the mishaps that befall a young mil- 
lionaire who decides to break into 
business via his father’s office. “just 
hike a regular business man.” The 
novelty of the week will be Travailla 
Brothers and their wonderiul Diving 
Seal, “Winks,” who performs most 
startling feats beneath the water in a 
mammoth glass tank. W. C, Fields, 
the silent humorist, just returned 
from Europe, will be another fea- 
ture,. and Dolly Connolly and Percy 
Wenrich, the song writer, have a 
series of new popular song hits. 
James Leonard and company will 
present “When Ham Lets Her,” an 
amusing. travesty on Shakespeare’s 
immortal tragedy; Morgan, Hayes, 
and Morgan, rathskeller entertain- 
ers; Dooley and ‘Parker in Odd 
Funnyosities; the Granscoms in a 
movel specialty; and the wonderful 
Thomas A. Edison talking motion 
pictures will all be new subjects. 
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ARE THE TEACHERS IN YOUR PRIMARY GRADES READING 


a paper every month that makes them do the best work they are capable of? Nothing cap take the places 
a magazine devoted to their interests, which aims to keep them supplied witha wealth ofintpiraticral ideal 
A paper, for instance, which shows teachers how to use pictures a - hs them new pictures every month for 
classroom use; a paper which always has suggestions for seat work, fljustrative drawing work, stories for 


little folks, plays for use in school and outdoors, paper cutting exercises, nature study helys; 8 payer which 
has departments where teachers may ask questions and have them answered by a tupeiyis<) <f high star ding 
and where new and delightful exercises for all the holidays are given. Sucha yayer «\1) good primary 


teacher feels the necessity of and she finds it in the 


American Primary Teacher 


$1.00 A YEAR 
You know Dr. Winship either personally or through the Journal of Educaticr. Primers tesclers brew 
him through the editorial pages of the American Primary Teacher. You will feel sate in sccm mereing dst 
your primary teachers drop us a postal asking for a sample copy. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 6 Beacon Street, Bostcn 
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THE COMMAND OF A NEW LANGUAGE—THE UNIVERSAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF DRAWING—BEGINS WITH THE POSSESSION OF 


DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 312 


The big, strong lead responds perfectly to the handling—it marks from faint gray to intense 
black as pressure increase¢s. 
You will never know what pencil drawing in school means until you do away with the puny 
thin-lead pencils and give every child a DIXON No. 342 “SPECIAL BLACK.”’ 

SEND NOW FOR SAMPLE. SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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| ENGLISH SPOKEN AND Ready April 1, 300pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
: WRITTEN postage paid. Being volume II of the 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 


Edited by PAUL H. HANUS 





By Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender 


This néw séries of English books provides an ex- 
eee oat allowie the senarat lives ura. awn | | STANDARDS for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


in the best courses of study for English in the ele- 
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mentary schools. It prevides abundant carefully AS APPLIED TO CLASSROOM INSTRUC- 
selected, skilfully arranged, and accurately graded TION, CLASSES OF STUDY AND SUPER- 
literary material, and emphasizes the spoken lan- VISION IN.NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 
guage and written form. 

Its method is vital and appeals continuously to By Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D,, 
the self-activity of the pupil on well directed lines ; 
of at ac prestion. It eeuans a satisfactory treat- Professor of Elementary Education, 
ment of English grammar. Adequate summaries Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


and reviews are provided. 
This volume consists of a discussion of the 
Book One. Lessonsin Language for Primary ’ 

Grades. 217 pages. 35c net. controlling ideas for the judgment of class- 
Book Two. Lessons in Language, Literature 


and Composition. Intermediate Grades. 
22S pages. 60c net. 


room instruction, elementary school curric. 


ula, and supervision, extensively illustrated 


lish, ; 
Spee. Theve. ira ne Misys ge am and applicable as well in one system of edu. 


Grades. 376 pages. 60c net. cation as in another. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY World Book Company 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND THE SCHOOLS 


ARTHUR TRACY CABOT, M. D. 
{Atlantic Monthly for November.] 


Proper measures for the prevention and con- 
trol of tuberculosis among school-children should 
not only be addressed to the protection of chil- 
dren during their school-life, and to the cure of 
those who have active tuberculosis, but should 
also aim at the education of all children in the es- 
sential facts of lygiene and, so far as _ possible, 
in the cultivation of habits of living that will pro- 
tect them in later life. 

The consideration of the best methods of hand- 
ling tuberculosis demands an appreciation of the 
habits and characteristics both of the disease and 
of the patients. At the outset we must remember 
that if every existent case of tuberculosis could be 
hunted up and put in quarantine the _ practical 
elimination of the disease could be confidently ex- 
pected in the life-time of one generation. But 
such thoroughness is humanly impossible. The 
people would not put up with a quarantine of such 
dimensions, and it would never be possible to find 
the cases if the patients feared being shut up. 

Many communities are, however, educated to 
the point of a partial understanding of the dangers 
of the disease and the need of reasonable pre- 
cautions. They are ready to accept a separation 
of tuberculous school-children from well children. 

The situation is, briefly, that the state insists 
upon and enforces attendance at school during 
the growing years of the child, and in so doing 
tacitly assumes responsibility that the child does 
not suffer any harm by reason of this school-at- 
tendance. It is then the duty of the community 
to safeguard the health of school-children as far 
as lies in its power. This responsibility and this 
duty are reflected in legislation requiring public 
schools to conform to certain requirements in 
buildings and sanitary arrangements, and to pro- 
vide proper inspection of their pupils to protect 
them from the needless spread of contagious 
diseases. 

It is obvious that the responsibility thus already 
recognized requires that cities and towns should 
devise some way in which the tuberculous children 
may be kept from contact with the well. 

In approaching this problem the school authori- 
ties find themselves confronted by two classes of 
children: First, children who are anaemic, run- 
down and under-nourished; in whom no signs of 
tuberculosis can be detected, but whose condition 
suggests latent tuberculosis. The disease ap- 
pears so frequently in children of this class that 
they are frequently spoken of as in the pre-tuber- 
cular stage of the disease. Second, those who 
are actively tuberculous and in whom the disease 
can be positively diagnosticated. 

Children in the first of these classes 


are not 
dangerous to other children. 


They can associate 


intimately with the well children, but they are 
liable at any time to become actively tuberculous, 
and therefore dangerous. Life in the open air 
has proved its usefulness in restoring to health 
both adults and children who are debilitated, and 
in many places this class of children has been 
provided with out-of-door schools and with 
open-air rooms. 


NO LONGER AN EXPERIMENT. 


The out-of-door treatment of these children is 
no longer an experiment; it has been fully tried 
in many places and has abundantly proved its 
usefulness. These trials have demonstrated that 
the condition of health is greatly bettered, and 
have shown that the mental capacity of the chil- 
dren and their ability to learn their lessons are 
quite surprisingly increased. It has been found 
that these children in the open air accomplish 
their tasks with fewer hours of study than children 
in like grades who are studying in closed rooms. 

This experience ought to open the eyes of 
school authorities to their shortcomings in the 
matter of school ventilation, and the benefits of 


this discovery should be felt through the whole 
school system. 
In addition to this provision of proper sur- 


roundings for these weakling children it has been 
not unusual for school committees to supply a 
lunch, and sometimes also to supply warm cover- 
ings to needy and scantily-clothed children dur- 
ing school hours in cold weather. These are both 
necessary adjuncts to the treatment of these 
under-nourished children, though the difficulty 
and expense of providing them has deterred 
many communities from establishing open-air 
schools. The food thus provided and the needed 
extra wraps should manifestly be paid for by well- 
to-do parents, who are able to pay for the medical 
and other care of their children’s health. It is 
equally certain that they should be in some way 
supplied to children whose parents are unable to 
pay for the medical aid they need, and who, for 
other forms of medical assistance, resort to dis- 
pensaries and public hospitals. 
SOCIALISM? WHY NOT? 

It has been objected that this is a forward step 
in socialism, and this is undoubtedly true; but is 
that a valid objection? Compulsory education 
was a forward step in the same direction, and has 
the world regretted that? This proposed advance 
in the care of the children whose education the 
state has assumed, is a measure for the protec- 
tion of the community, for the improvement of its 
health, for the limitation of an insidious disease, 
and as such it is a proper measure for which to 
spend the public money. 
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The distribution of this help should, of course, 
be arranged in such a manner that there should be 
as little: pauperizing effect as possible on the 
recipients of the community’s bounty, but it 
would not be a startling innovation in a commu- 
nity supplying free school books. To reduce the 
pauperizing effect to a minimum it might be well, 
whenever it could possibly be arranged, to have 
the parents pay a small sum for the lunches. 

The children who were given this extra care in 
the schools would naturally be under the especially 
careful watch of the school nurses. The nurses 
would follow them to their homes and would thus 
have the opportunity to see the home conditions, 
and discover how these had contributed to bring 
on the debilitated condition, and to advise the 
parents and assist them to correct any hygienic 
mistakes. 

The out-of-door school, then, in order to pro- 
duce the best results, should be supplemented by 
a good system of inspection by nurses. 

WHAT IS AN OUT-OF:DOOR SCHOOL? 

What is an out-of-door school, and how far 
does an open window or windows fulfill the neces- 
sary conditions? 

We find many ventilating engineers who claim 
that by carefully adjusted apparatus, with forced 
draughts through apertures whose capacity has 
been arranged by close calculation, a better 
quality of air can be provided than by any system 
of open windows. These claims are based on the 
supposition that the prime requisite is to supply a 
calculated amount of unused and fresh air and to 
remove air that has been used. Their test of the 
quality of the air in a room is the proportion of 
CO,. 

Unfortunately very little is known as to those 
characteristics of air which make it wholesome 
and stimulating. We know that temperature, 
humidity, and motion have much effect in deter- 
mining whether air is agreeable and_ healthful. 
We know, too, that the amount of CO, in air is 
not an unfailing guide as to its quality in these 
respects. 

Out of the obscurity which clouds this subject 
one fact emerges with tolerable clearness, and 
that is that out-of-door air has a healthful quality 
which confined air never has, no matter how care- 
fully compounded. A man who has been living 
out of doors notices a stuffiness in the air of a 
room with all the windows open. There is some 
quality of freshness and stimulation in the open 
that is lost in confined spaces. On a summer’s 
evening, after a hot day, compare the air on an 
open piazza with that inside the house, and con- 
sider the length of time it takes for the cool even- 
ing air to penetrate and displace the hot stagnant 
air within a house with every window open. 

By such a comparison as the above we shall be 
convinced that an out-of-door school has advan- 
tages over a room with all the windows open, and 
that we should aim at a thoroughly out-of-door 
arrangement, one which can be protected from 
violent wind and rain, but the leeward sides of 
which shall at all times be ful!y open. When the 
best arrangement cannot be provided, rooms with 
all of the windows open should be used. Such 
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rooms will be of little use, however, unless they 
are in charge of teachers who are intelligent advo- 
cates of open air, for otherwise the slightest 
severity of the weather brings a closing of the 
windows. 

The open-air-school will act as a strong preven- 
tive measure against tuberculosis, and, by im- 
proving the health of the under-nourished, will 
check the development of many cases. It will 
thus cut down the numbers of the other class we 
have now to consider; namely the active, “open,” 
contagious class. 

SEPARATION IMPERATIVE. 


It is quite clear that the children with open 
communicable tuberculosis should be separated 
from the healthy children—for two reasons. 
First, because the community is responsible for 
the reasonable protection of the children whom 
it forces to attend school. With our present 
knowledge of tuberculosis it is almost criminal 
disregard of this responsibility to allow tubercu- 
lous cases to herd with well children in our school- 
rooms. 

Secondly, these children should be segregated 
on their own account. They need an even more 
rigidly conducted open-air treatment than do the 
debilitated children. They need extra feeding. 
They need a careful regulation of their work and 
rest-hours under the guidance of a physician, and 
the constant care of trained nurses experienced 
in tuberculosis. They must be carefully taught 
the precautions needed to prevent their giving the 
disease to others. In short, they need hospital 
care and treatment, and their teaching and study 
must be regarded as of secondary importance. 

How can this care and supervision be most 
effectively and, at the same time, most economi- 
cally provided? 

Here we come to a point in our problem where 
the human element must be considered. It is 
quite plain that if all of these children could be 
collected in hospitals this would give the best 
sort of isolation of the disease. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the parents, as a rule, will not send their 
children away from home, and without their co- 
operation this kind of quarantine is impossible. 

Facing a problem of this kind, the Boston 
Association for the Relief and Control of Tuber- 
culosis established an outdoor camp, where the 
children pursued their studies, and at the same 
time were under the care of doctors and nurses. 
From this beginning was gradually evolved the 
Boston Hospital School, which, through the help 
of the Park Commission, was comfortably housed 
in Franklin Park. The experiment proved so 
successful that (through the combined action of its 
school committee and its Consumptives’ Hospital 
trustees) the city of Boston presently took the 
school under its charge and placed the responsi- 
bility for its management in the hands of the 
Consumptives’ Hospital trustees, thus recogniz- 
ing that this institution was a hospital rather than 
a school. 


A DAY-CAMP. 


I do not purpose here to consider the details of 
treatment at this hospital school. It was practi- 
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cally a day-camp, at which the children were oc- 
cupied with study only so far as was thought good 
for their health. Many parents approved the 
plan and sent their children, so that, although the 
school was situated on the outskirts of the city, 
the attendance was Satisfactory. The children 
did well. The nurses, trained in tuberculosis 
work, followed them to their homes, and were 
able in this way to exert some influence upon their 
home surroundings, obtaining for them better 
care and diminishing as far as possible the in- 
fection of those around them. 

On January 31, 1911, the Boston Consump- 
tives’ Hospital trustees closed the school, thus 
putting an end to this pioneer work which had 
met with the approval of competent persons in all 
parts of the country, and which had taken a large 
number of tuberculous patients out of the public 
schools and had cared for them under conditions 
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which reduced the risk of infection in the com- 
munity to a minimum. 

The chairman of the board, who cast the de- 
ciding vote which closed the school, when asked 
how these patients were to be cared for after the 
closure of the school, said: “At day-camps and 
hospitals,” and declared that it was the intention 
of his trustees so to provide for them. Under 
these circumstances it is interesting to know what 
became of these patients after they were turned 
out of the Hospital School. Drs. Locke and 
Murphy made an investigation and were able to 
trace one hundred and fifty-six out of the one 
hundred and seventy-four cases treated at the 
school during the year previous to its closure, 
Of these cases just nineteen, or 10.91 per cent., 
went to day-camps or hospitals; ninety-one, or 
58.33 per cent., went back into the public schools; 

(Contigued on page 329.) 
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NEGLECTED FIELD FOR CO-OPERATION 


BETWEEN UNIVERSITY EDUCATIONAL AND MEDICAL DEPARTMENTS 


Co-operation and co-ordination are gréat 
slogans. We hear almost daily of some new co- 
operation between agencies hitherto but slightly 
related which brings marvelous results. Still, 
why is there need of active co-operation between 
the medical and educational departments of a 
great university? Professor David Spence Hill 
of Tulane University thinks there are several 
reasons why there should be such co-operation; 
accordingly he started an inquiry* last Mareh and 
found out that it existed practically nowHere. 

Two questions were asked of all the universi- 
ties :-— 

“What courses intended specifically for teachers 
or prospective teachers (elementary, high, normal 
school or college teachers and principals or super- 
intendents) are being offered by your medical de- 
partment ? 

“What courses in pedagogy are offered by your 
department of pedagogy or education for the 
benefit of physicians or medical students or nurses 
who are or intend to become inspectors of 
schools?” 

In the answers it was admitted that such affilia- 
tion would be a fine thing, but that it didn’t 
exist. The reasons for the advocacy of a more 
effective co-operation of physicians and teachers 
within such departments. are not obscure. 

The presence of the medical inspector in schools 
is reason enough. The close relation of physical 
and mental education has received such signal 
Tecognition that the co-operation of physicians 
and teachers is obviously mecessary. And _ co- 
operation between the training schools for 
teachers and physicians is a corollary. 

The modern recognition of the physical corre- 
late of psychic life is evinced by many signs, as 





*Dr.. Hill reported the results of his inquiry in a paper 
entitled “The "Reed of vractical Co-eperation of Educational 
and of Medical Departments in Modern Universities,” which is 
printed in Science for November 15, 1912. 


Professor Hill says. There are the concerted 
efforts of legislators, reformers, physicians, and 
educators in behalf of better sanitation of the 
schools. There are movements for improved 
medical inspection of children, teachers, and 
premises, for accumulative records concerning 
physical and mental development and for the 
study of subnormal children. The growth of 
these movements has been remarkable, but 
difficultiesshaye preyented the growth from being 
well rounded: Thé-difficulties have been in the 
nature of active opposition “from combinations of 
quacks, enthusiasts, and patent medicine interests 
opposed to state control of health measures. 
Administrative difficulties are gradually over- 
come. But more stubborn are the difficulties of 
another kind’: incompetent and unintelligent phy- 
sicians in the public-school services; incompetent 
and unintelligent teachers; the resulting failure to 
obtain the desired co-operation of a scientific peda- 
gogy and of scientific medicine in behalf of the 
school or of knowledge of any one large 
physician, if we take for granted his moral worth, 
may be with regard to training either in medicine 
or in pedagogy.” 

The deficiency of the average physician in peda- 
gogy, or in the science and art of education, is not 
unexpected, but his frequent lack of appreciation 
of the inherent complexity of the problems of the 
school or of knowledge of any one large 
part of modern pedagogy lessens both 
his working efficiency and the respect and in- 
fluence which his work should bring. Dr. Hill goes 
on to say: “If we couple with this two-fold incom- 
petency an air of wisdom and the trick of silence 
in the medical inspector, it then results that he 
gains the contempt of the men and women in edu- 
cation who may have enjoyed thorough academic 
and professional training for their life work. 
Personalities being equal, the man who has his 
doctor of philosophy in education from a modern 
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university following the requisite bachelor of arts 
in college, is relatively better trained for the work 
of the school than is the average physician who 
possesses merely the degree of doctor of medicine, 
for the practice of medicine. Very few young 
physicians of to-day, relatively to the number be- 
ing graduated, have collegiate training, or pro- 
longed experience within schoolrooms, and_ if 
literary degrees be any criterion of school ex- 
prience they have less of this academic training 
than students in law or in theological schools.” 
Neither academic training in general culture 
courses nor pedagogical training is considered in 
choosing medical inspectors. The medical in- 
spector is needed of course, but great also is his 
need of academic knowledge and of training in the 
essentials of pedagogy. “The partially trained 
physician in the presence of the problems of the 
school naturally may suffer from a mental myopia 
from which he is unconscious and it is difficult to 
convince him of his ignorance where it exists. 
The pedantry of the pedagog may have its 
counterpart in ¢he professional assurance of the 
routine practitioner and the common invalid as- 
sumption that ‘a man skilled in one thing is good 
at everything he undertakes.’ ” 
~ If the needed co-operation is to be brought a- 
bout in the medical and teaching professions it 
must begin early and with fundamentals. Four 
ways for effecting an immediate and practical co- 
operation between the medical and pedagogical 
departments of well-equipped universities are sug- 
gested by Professor Hill. With reference to the 
need of the schools, provisions should be made 
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for senior medical students, and especially for 
graduates in the educational department, by in- 
struction and training in the essentials of peda- 
gogy to be chosen from courses and with standard 
books on educational practice. Medical students 
who undertake the work in pedagogy as prospec- 
tive school physicians should undertake the extra 
training either in a graduate year or elect a mini- 
mum during the senior year of the medical course. 

Appropriate courses in education should be 
offered prospective school nurses. 

There should be a more general effort in our 
universities to supply the present need for pro- 
fessionally trained teachers for high schools 
whenever the bachelor’s course is regarded as the 
maximum obtainable preparation. 

The college student who desires to become a 
specialist in school hygiene or a public sanitarian 
may omit the regular medical course and proceed 
from the bachelor’s degree to the doctor of phi- 
losophy in hygiene or to the new degree of doctor 
of public health. 

In the study of the school problems of elimi- 
nation, retardation, repeating, and of the excep- 
tional child, the department of education should 
lead. “The educational laboratory, and psycho- 
logical clinic, an adjunct to the laboratory of 
psychology, is the point for concentration of effort 
upon these problems, by co-operation of psychol- 
ogist, physician, sociologist, and teacher. The de- 
monstrated value of the modern psychological 
clinic must be rescued and preserved from the 
errors and excesses of incapable men and women, 
whether in medicine or in education.” —L. L. W. 





BY THE WAYSIDE—(III.) 


EMIL STANTON 


It was one of those warm, balmy days in spring 
when everybody has the “call of the wild”; when a 
book is an abomination and the forest a paradise. 
It had been a trying morning for teacher. The 
children were quiet, too quiet in fact. They 
looked at her with solemn eyes as she tried to 
interest them, but they comprehended not. They 
saw only the wild rose in her hair and wondered 
if more like it could be found in fence corners and 
sheltered nooks on the outskirts of the town, 
when school “let out.” 

The noon hour wrought a change in the atmos- 
pher of the schoolroom. The children reas- 
sembled and all attacked their lessons with fever- 
ish haste, knowing full well that the sooner 
tasks were done the sooner would freedom be 
theirs. 

All, did I say? No, not all, for little Peter 
seemed even more “absent in spirit” than usual, 
if that were possible. 

Teacher never could tell what Peter thought 
about. Indeed, she sometimes wondered if he 
thought at all. He had been sent to her from 
that indescribable thing known in school parlance 
as the “overflow room,” and with him came a 
gentle hint as to his shortcomings. It’s queer 
how we grown-ups always require a host of 


recommendations when we enter a new field of 
work, so that we may make as good an impression 
as possible, but children, innocent of this way of 
the world, are often sent from one schoolroom to 
another with a list of their evil doings by way of 
an introduction. Small wonder that they come 
up to our expectations along that line. It is a 
case of “No name without the game,” many 
times, I fear. 

Today Peter made no pretense of study other 
than to open his book. Teacher called him to 
read. He did not “know the place.” Sighs of 
disgust and impatience went up all over the room. 
“You will read to me after school, Peter,” said 
teacher, and the recitation went on. 

The session closed and Peter sat like a Chinese 
idol alone in the room. Teacher glanced at him 
and then turned to the window. She was sorry 
that she had kept him in, for teachers that keep 
in children must needs be kept in too. The 
edict had gone forth, however, and like the law 
of the old-time Medes and Persians, it could not 
be changed. She turned reluctantly from the 
scene at the window, sat down in her big chair, 
and said: “Come, Peter, I will hear you read now.” 

Peter came slowly down the aisle. Teacher 
noticed a muffled swish, swish, of fabric against 
fabric but gave it no second thought. 
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Something about Peter looked so cuddlesome, 
that she put her arm around him and drew him 
close while he tried to read. His thoughts were 
not of the lesson as evidenced by the words that 
came out of his mouth. Her thoughts were not 
of the lesson as evidenced by the look in her 
eyes. She was thinking of Peter himself. Sud- 
denly she became conscious of an unusual newness 
about this piece of perplexing humanity. Like 
a flash it dawned upon her, 

“Peter,” she cried, interrupting his droning, 
and smashing a dozen rules of pedagogy. “You 
have a new pair of overalls, haven’t you?” 
Bang! went the discarded book, and the flood 
gates were opened. Peter talked as Peter had 
never talked before. 

“Yes, Teacher, didn’t you see them when I first 
came in? Papa had them for me when I got 
home at noon. I’ve got two, so if one pair gets 
dirty, I'll have them washed while I wear the 
others. That way I can have them all the time. 
I’m so glad. First ones I ever had, but I’ve al- 
ways wanted some. Just look at the pockets, 
Teacher.” 

“But, Peter, what in the world will you do with 
them all?” 

“Tl put my handkerchief in this one, 
and my marbles and my knife and my paint rag in 
this one, and I can carry my pencil in this long, 
deep one, and—oh, I need them all, Teacher. As 
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soon as I get home I’m going to move my things 
out of my other clothes into these.” Getting 
home seemed to remind him of the book and he 
opened it again to resume his task. 

Teacher had been thinking hard. “Peter,” she 
said, “go home now. You have read enough of 
that lesson to-day. You can study to-morrow 
and catch up with the others. Don’t you think 
so?” 

Peter smiled gratefully. “Yes, Teacher,” he 
said and ran out as soon as he had set his desk in 
order. He returned a moment later to call out 
“Good night, Teacher.” 

The little clock ticked itself on through another 
hour, while Teacher sat and thought of the new 
bond between Peter and herself. “He’s all right 
if you can find out what interests him. The boy 
could no more keep his thoughts from those new 
overalls than I could mine from my engagement 
ring the first day I wore it. No wonder he 
couldn’t study. The superintendent will read me 
a lecture on being too easy, but I don’t care, I’m 
glad I let him go. What is the use in keeping a 
boy to read about “Tom and His Sailboat,’ when 
he can think of nothing but ‘Peter and His Over- 


alls’? Next time I'll be on the watch and if 
Peter is thinking ‘overalls’ then we'll read 
‘overalls.’ This keeping in is too hard on the 


nerves.” Was she right? I don’t know. You tell. — 





The real teacher is made only by a wholesome participation in life, wherein books and 
schools are the accessories of a dominant interest in human life itself.— Henry Suszallo. 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
RENOWNED AFRICAN EXPLORER. 
R. W. WALLACE 
For four months and four days I lived with him in 
the same house, or in the same boat, or in the same 


tent; . .. but each day’s life with him added to my ad- 
miration of him.—Henry M. Stanley. 


The centenary of the birth of David Living- 
stone is being widely observed by those who 
speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and the romantic 
story of his life and labors is being retold with all 
that fancy and eloquence and appreciation can 
dictate. High rank is being accorded him among 
the eminent explorers—Speke and Grant and 
Cameron and Stanley and others—who first with- 
drew the veil of mystery from before equatorial 
Africa, and allowed the civilized world to gaze 
upon it as it was. 

Livingstone was born in Blantyre, near Glas- 
gow, March 19, 1813. His forbears were Scotch 
Highlanders, a sturdy, imaginative, passionate, 
and adventurous Celtic race that figures so con- 
spicuously in Scotish history. His father was 
born on the islet of Ulva, to which Sir Walter 
Scott refers :— 


“And Ulva dark, and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round.” 


To better the family fortunes the father, Gaelic 
to the heart, moved to the mainland, the country 
of the Sassenachs, whom it was the pride of the 
Highlanders to jibe and despise. 


Into the Blantyre cotton mill fhe ten-year- 
old boy David was sent, and there he wrought 
twelve hours a day at one of the looms. This 
looks to us as a_ cruel circumstance for a “wee 
laddie,” but hard as it was it schooled him for 
subsequent hardships, which he bore—as he did 
his early mill work—without a murmur. Fortu- 
nately for him he had a good home, much like 
that so graphically sketched by Burns in his 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

The desire for knowledge led to an investment 
in a book on “Rudiments of Latin,” and this was 
so placed on the spinning-jenny that he could 
catch a glimpse of it now and then. In this way 
he mastered Latin, so that he knew Horace and 
Virgil thoroughly. He dipped also into science, 
and in his abbreviated outings he came to know 
intimately the flora, fauna, and geology of the dis- 
trict for miles around. This general knowledge 
procured him access to classes in the University 
of Glasgow, to which he walked daily a distance 
of nine miles——a test of his Scotch grit. He 
passed his medical examinations triumphantly yet 
modestly, to the great astonishment—and after- 
wards to the great delight—of his examiners. 

When twenty-seven years old, and with his 
diploma in medicine and surgery, he went out to 
South Africa. He had intended to go to China as 
a medical missionary, but the opium war of the 
time prevented him. S6 he enlisted as a mission- . 
ary to the dark continent, and landed at Cape 
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Town in 1840... But he was destined to be differ- 
¢nt in an important respect from the customary 
conception of the missionary, which was to settle 
down at some advantageous locality, and confine 
his labors to the tribe or tribes of the vicinage. 
He chose a peripatetic life, to see many tribes, to 
explore unknown regions, to make a new map for 
the world of a “terra incognita,” to reveal in his 
own person what a civilized and Christian white 
man was, and to counteract and as far as possible 
overthrow the brutal conduct of the Arab and 
Portuguese slave-catchers and _ slave-dealers, 
who from their well-stocked slave-mart at Zanzi- 
bar furnished bondmen for all the lands about the 
eastern seas, 

Perhaps the greatest and most rewarding of all 
Livingstone’s labors was his labor against the 
African slave-trade. His sight of decimated 
tribes, of burned villages, of bands of captives, 
wearing a heavy wooden yoke and prodded into 
active march by the bayonets of their captors, of 
corpses festering in the sun beside the trail, 
stirred the good red blood of the Scotch freeman 
to the intensest pity and indignation. And he so 
awakened the hearts of his countrymen to the in- 
famous traffic, so appealed for the healing of 
“the open sore of the world’—as he called 
slavery—that he set influences in motion that drove 
the Arab slave-dhow and the Portuguese slave- 
bark from the Indian Ocean, and lifted the night- 
mare of fear from the black races of equatorial 
Africa. In his jungle life he heard of Abraham 
Lincoln and his work of enfranchisement; and he 
blessed. the great president, and called one of his 
newly-discovered lakes after him—Lake ‘Lincoln, 
and his name must ever be _ placed beside the 
names of Lincoln and Garrison and Wilberforce 
and other benefactors of the dark-skinned race. 

Space will not permit more than the  barest 
mention of his geographical discoveries and his 
scientific researches. He explored the Zambesi 
River and its great tributaries. He astonished 
the world by his account of the Victoria Falls— 
the greatest cataract on the globe. He furnished 
accurate information about the great equatorial 
lakes—Ngami, Nyassa; Bangweolo, Moero, Tan- 
ganyika, and many others. He found and made 
friends with tribes that he pronounced the finest 
specimens of physique that he had ever seen. He 
became familiar with the numberless wild ani- 
mals that grazed on the vast plains, with the 
magnificent forest trees that skirted the streams, 
with the song-birds that made the African morn- 
ing joyous with their music, and with mountain 
peaks like Kilimanjaro crowned with eternal 
snow. He found fine coal measures, and taught 
the people how to use coal for fuel. He coached 
them how to build houses, to till fields, and to 
defend themselves from ferocious beasts; and 
he won all hearts by his kindliness, and the prac- 
tice of his medical and surgical skill. The black 
men absolutely trusted this one white man, and 
never found their trust misplaced. The love of 
his servants and bearers for him was phenomenal. 

And it must be remembered that nearly all his 
_ years in Africa were years of hardship. He had 
amore than fifty attacks of African fever, some- 
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times having to rest for months to recover. At 
times he was famished from hunger; and had to 
subsist on barks of trees and various roots. He 
trod hundreds of miles through swamps and 
quagmire with ulcered feet, every step being 
torture, and then reluctantly had to submit to be 
carried by his bearers. For weeks together he 
had to lie on the water-soaked ground, without 
couch or blanket. Wild beasts tried to affright 
him, while wilder men-slave-traders and free- 
booters sought his life. Yet nothing could daunt 
his Scotch pluck, or cast him into despair concern- 
ing his work. 

While crossing the Karahari desert he was 
seized by a lion, the monster brute springing upon 
him suddenly from out the tall grass. The lion 
gripped him by the shoulder, shook him as a 
terrier would a rat, and then with paw 
resting upon him looked up _ defiantly 
at his servants coming to~ the rescue. 
The lion was killed and Livingstone rescued, but 
the bones of the shoulder had been crushed to 
splinters, and eleven bleeding tooth-wounds re- 
mained to be treated. The arm never again re- 
gained its full strength. Yet Livingstone never 
had a high opinion of a lion as a so-called “king 
of beasts.” The lion was in his estimate only 
and always a coward, and far beneath the Royal 
Bengal tiger in courage. The king of African 
beasts in his judgment was the rhinoceros. 

The civilized world became so deeply interested 
in this remarkable man that it eagerly followed 
his every; footstep as far as it could by means of 
letters that came from him at the long interval of 
years. Wher for many years no word had been 
received from him, the reading world became de- 
spondent concerning him. He may have been 
murdered, or be in captivity, so its fears sug- 
gested. The feeling was so intense that James 
Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald deter- 
mined upon knowing the facts. He summoned 
one of his staff—the intrepid Henry M. Stanley— 
and appointed him to the duty. When Stanley 
asked his chief about the cost, this was Mr. Ben- 
nett’s reply: “Draw a thousand pounds ($5,000) 
now, and when you have gone _ through that, 
draw another thousand, and then another thou- 
sand, and still another thousand, and so on,—but 
FIND LIVINGSTONE.” And after many 
moons and increditable hardships, Stanley found 
him at Ujiji on the shore of Tanganyika. With 
the details of that interview between the searcher 
and the sought, we have no space to deal. Stan- 
ley implored the weather-beaten explorer to re- 
turn, but he declined, as his work was not com- 
pleted. 

The world was exultant over Stanley’s tidings 
of his success. It was in 1872 that Stanley found 
Livingstone. On May 4, 1873, Livingstone died 
at Ilala in the heart of Africa. His body was 
brought to Zanzibar by his faithful native friends 
and handed over to the British consul. Subse- 
quently it was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey 
as the church bells of London rang a muffled peal. 
And in that Valhalla of the greatest and best of 
England’s sons, there is no name more worthy of 
the nation’s honor than that of David Livingstone. 
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A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


JASPER T. 


PALMER 


President Everett Grammar School League 


The object of the organization shall be to control, promote, and organize the physical activi- 
ties of the grammar school pupils, to teach the principles of clean sport, fair play, and make 
sport for sport’s sake a means to the development of character.— Preamble, Constitution of the 
Everett, Massachusetts, Grammar School Athletic Leagne. 


About a year ago the Everett Grammar School 
Athletic League was formed by the principals of 
the grammar schools and Max W. Koetter, the 
boys’ work director of the Y. M. C. A., a man who 
is willing to give his time and services for the ad- 
vancement of the physical activities of the public 





LINCOLN SCHOOL CHILDREN AND TEACHERS WATCHING THE 


START IN THE DASH. 


schools. The organization was the result of 
simultaneous convictions on the part of the prin- 
cipals and Mr. Koetter that the play activities of 
the boys and girls needed to be organized and 
directed. The movement was en- 


I promise my moral support to all the physical activi 
ties of the school. 

I believe cleanliness of mind and body are necessary 
for success and happiness; therefore, I will not abuse 
my body through the use.of tobacco or alcoholic drinks, 
nor will I violate the virtues becoming a gentleman or 
lady by the use of profane language or bad conduct on 
the playgrounds or on the streets or 








in any public place. 

If I enter any athletic event | 
promise to willingly and cheerfully 
obey all rules and regulations laid 
down for the games or contests. 

PUGH, 04 we cn an 3405 m0. chav edie 

Date ......Grade......School...... 

Five cents membership fee for one 
year. 

....+ Principal. 
Pei ieee eee 
Membership is not forced upon 

the children. The principals and 
teachers present the opportunity 
and the children apply for mem- 
bership. In the natural order of 
things the child’s first question 
is: “What is there in it for me?” 
First, he is shown that he is both 
a moral and financial supporter 
of the physical activities of his 
BOYS MAKE THE school. He will be admitted -to 

some of the games and athletic 
events free, or at half price, and he must 
be a member of the league in order to enter any 
of the events. The membership is not. limited 
to boys, for we believe that the girls need to be 
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dorsed by the school board and 
superintendent. 

The principals, superintendent 
of schools, and a member of the 
school board, who is to be ap- 
pointed from its number annually, 
constitute the governing board. 
The officers were elécted from 
the corps of principals, with the 
exception of the secretary, who is 
the boys’ work director of the 
Y. M. C. A. All the work of the 
year is in the hands of the execu- 
tive committee, but of course 
much of the detail planning falls 
to the secretary. 


Any child of the grammar 
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school, boy or girl, may affiliate COMING IN FIRST IN THE POTATO RACE. NOTICE THE EARNESTNESS IN THE 


with the league upon presentation 

of a signed application and the payment of five 

cents. The application is rather unique in its 

form. Below is the form in full. One will 
catch the significance of this at once:— 

APPLICATION BLANK 

Everett Grammar School Athletic 

I would like to become a member of the  athleti 

league because I am interested in the physical welfare 

of the grammar school pupils. 


| eagcte 


FACES OF THE OLDER BOYS WHO ARE THE OFFICIALS. 


directed in their physical activities as well as the 
boys, and their support is equally essential. 


* While college and high school athletics haye been highly 
organized the grammar school boys have frit the spur of no 
organization whatsoever in most cases. Their play activities 
have been directed te some extent on the playground, bur it 
would seem each boy should feel a keen interest in the ath 
letic prowess of his own school 

It was because of the success of activities of just this sort in 
Evarett, Massachusetts, that we asked Mr. Palmer, one of princi- 
ptis wh» has b3aa bshiad them >vemsat from the start, to give our 
readers an exposition of the work. 
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The events me the last year were as 
follows :— 
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playground. No attempt has been made toward 
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Winter ebbalinnteastaet ball. 

Spring season—baseball for boys and volley 
ball for girls. 

Autumn season—athletic meet for both boys and 
girls. The events for the fall consisted of potato 
races, dashes, and relays. 

The league aims to benefit all the children and 
to give all an equal opportunity. To be sure, 
only five boys can represent a school on a basket 
ball team; in basket ball, volley ball, and athletic 
meets only a few can finally participate as repre- 
sentatives of their schools. The actual partici- 
pation of the finally selected few is but a small 
part of the object. Each school works out its 
own means of making the selection of its repre- 
sentatives. All have an opportunity to enter the 
preliminary contests. The final selection is then 
made on the basis of proficiency in the particular 
event and his standing in effort and conduct in the 
schoolroom. All are very willing and anxious 
that those best qualified shall represent their 
school, in order that the shield may adorn the 
walls of their building during the next year. 

Three shields are in circulation, one for each 
season’s events. Because of the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the school buildings of Everett, and in 
order that the children of all grades may have an 
equal opportunity, three leagues are arranged, X, 
Y, and Z. X league takes in buildings having 
eighth and ninth grades, and the Z league takes 
in the other grades of the same buildings. The 
Y league comprises the buildings having only in- 
termediate and primary grades. Competition is 
conducted among leagues of the same letter, and 
a shield is offered in each league. 

Before the selected participants may enter a 
game or event,they must have the approval of the 
principal, parent, and physician. 


APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBER. 


To Secretary Everett Grammar School Athletic League, 
Everett, Massachusetts: 


COSHH HEHEHE REE HEHE HEE HEHEHE HEHE HEE HHH SHH HEH HHH HEE HHH HEED 
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providing his effort and conduct continue to be satis- 
factory, and with cee spicy ofa er and parents. 
; .. Principal 
b ; ' 
od ee ee id ee a re Physician 
CARE wk keh Va-0 0.60 se ones on Parent 

These entry cards are sent to the secretary, who 
carefully examines them previous to an the 
assignments, 

The teachers’ assistance has proved to be a very 
necessary asset to the success of the league. 
While the success of each building depends largely 
upon the principal’s enthusiasm, the teachers’ co- 
operation is needed. Many teachers have volun- 
tarily entered the work with a great deal of vim 
and enthusiasm. This was found to be of so much 
importance in the advancement of the work, es- 
pecially among the girls, that the constitution was 
amended at the last annual meeting, admitting the 
teachers to the governing board. 

The league stands for the “promotion of physi- 
cal activities,” This includes the activities of the 


organized play during the recess period until re- 
cently. A committee has been appointed from 
the league to consider and recommend something 
for the teachers’ consideration. A committee is 
also at work on games and exercises for the after- 
noon five-minute program period for physical ex- 
ercise. 

Interest in the work of the league is not con- 
fined to the principals, teachers, and pupils. The 
citizens are beginning to recognize the influence 
of the league. The use of the state armory was 
given for the presentation of the shields to the 
schools which won the highest number of points 
in the November field meet. Letters were given 
the individuals scoring. All members of the 
league were admitted free and passes were issued 
to guests. The mayor presented the shields, and 
Fairfield Whitney, superintendent of schools, and 
Herbert P. Wasgatt of the school board presented 


the letters. Music was supplied by the high 
school orchestra. There were present about 
fifteen hundred children, parents and _ citizens. 


City officials were invited and many accepted and 
expressed great interest in the progress of the 
league. 

“Is it all worth while?” 

The organization is young and time is needed 
to prove the worth and value of such a movement. 
The writer was interested in a similar organiza- 
tion in Fitchburg a few years ago. That is still 
flourishing. The direct physical benefit is a small 
part of the result. The children receive much 
mental stimulus from these interests. It gives 
them something to think about and something to 
talk about. All who have had _ experience 
with grammar school boys appreciate’ the 
fact that the interests of the usual school yard 
are not of the best, and if something is not provided 
for them, they will find something which is often- 
times of a deteriorating character. 


“The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.” 
—Milton. 
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FAULTY CRITERIONS OF PROGRESS 
SUPERINTENDENT JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

The “age and grade” criterion for judging 
progress and retardation is not altogether reliable, 
for in such a table children who enter late and have 
made regular progress appear as retarded along 
with those who have been held back to repeat one 
or more grades. A more satisfactory arrange- 
ment of data for the study of retardation is applied 
in a table toa class of pupils who entered the ninth 
grade last September. This arrangement takes 
into account both “age” and “years in school” as 
well as “grade.” By the use of a table made on 
this basis, the children are divided into young, 
normal, and over-age groups, on the basis of age, 
and again into rapid, normal, and slow groups, on 
the basis of the number of years taken to reach 
present grade position.—Report. 

— 060-02——____ 


R. I. L., Iowa: I am indeed pleased with the 
Journal of Edycation, 
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* COLLEGE ENGLISH 


EDITH GILES 


POPE’S “RAPE OF THE LOCK”—(L) 


I. The age of Pope and its influence on him. 

Alexander Pope was a brilliant man in a great 
age. Both man and age were so brilliant that 
their names have been given to the period which 
they represent; in history, this period is called 
“The Age of Anne”; in literature, “The Age of 
Pope.” 

Life in the age of Anne was lived by artificial 
standard, but with extreme care to think, say, do, 
the proper thing. The proper thing was not de- 
cided by search for high principles, but by the 
edicts of one or two leaders of fashion and litera- 
ture, and these leaders established a rigid formal- 
ism that made the age artificial. 

In the time of Elizabeth, people had lived, 
loved, and sung with a happy spontaneity. In the 
age of Anne, they lived, loved, and sang by rote 
and rule. Naturalness was repressed, and artifi- 
ciality was polished to the highest degree. In the 
preceding age literature had become self-con- 
scious and didactic; it had begun to call style, 
art; wisdom signified wit, quick turns of speech, 
double or hidden meanings, and sonorous ex- 
pressions. All of these characteristics were more 
pronounced in the age of Pope by so complete an 
acceptance of formal rules of poetry that no man 
was a poet who did not write according to severe 
rules of rhyme and metre. The age was called 
classical because the French called it classical, 
and English poets were adopting their style and 
rules from France. The French called it classi- 
cal because they had adopted “the three unities” 
(an action must be limited to one place, one 
period, one subject) and tried to assume further 
that the polish in style and art of poetry could be 


obtained from the influence of classical masters . 


only. Unfortunately, the French, and accord- 
ingly the English, had not followed the greatest 
classical poets and dramatists, or they would have 
learned simplicity of language and deep, sincere 
emotion, and a style regulated by strict rule, yet 
flexible in expression and serving to bring out 
the thought. The modern classicists followed 
rather the satirists, and Professor Gayley says: 
“These they followed at a very decided distance.” 
They adopted a certain philosophical cult, but 
philosophy was not yet sufficiently advanced to 
make a very deep impression, beyond giving a 
serious and retrospective, or introspective tinge, 
which turned to critical and didactic expression, 
Yet we cannot fail to see that formal literature did 
much for the English language. The search for 
forms of expression, for significant words, for 
pleasing arrangement, for scintillating wit, for 
profound verbosity, was bound to demand earnest 
study and practice, so that while we were losing 
certain most desirable qualities, we were setting 
up a standard of finished art that has never lost 
its influence. The result, however, in the age of 
Pope was uniformity of style, and one poet was 
distinguished from another by the biting quality 
he could give to his satire, or the high elegance of 
the language of his expression. Yet we must re- 


member that human nature itself does not change 
so very much from age to age; and in no age can 
poetry become an entirely assumed art. The 
poets of the age of Pope made an assumption of 
Style, and with many of them the value of their 
work ended with style, but those who were true 
poets worked quite as hard for the sincerity of 
their expression as for the style of it. Their great 
limitation was the ideal of their age. The age 
itself set the institutions of man above regard for 
the nature of man, and dictated that the nature of 
man should conform to the political, social, and 
religious institutions set up by those who had the 
greatest power. The institutions were, of course, 
the crown, the church, and society. The crown 
was Tory, and Toryism signified the rule of aris- 
tocracy in government and society—naturally 
elegance, form, ceremonial, class distinction, con- 
ventional manners, fine dressing, brilliant conver- 
sation. Anne, the head of the kingdom, was her- 
self dull and narrow; it did not, therefore, behoove 
the ladies of London to be intellectual, and as 
for the men the better part had followed Marl- 
borough to the continent in the war of the Spanish 
succession; while at home the engrossing inter- 
ests of the day were the events of war and the ex- 
tension of colonial commerce. 

The reign of Anne had begun with a Whig 
ministry, but every pressure was used to change 
to Tory government, with 4t last a victory for the 
Tory party and the close of the war. The spirit 
of the times was therefore excited, restless, and 
above all satirical and critical, and most of the 
writing done was in satires, lampoons, caricatures, 
any subject that would suit a street ballad, or 
amuse a coffee house crowd of wits, or please the 
fashionable ladies. But in the period just before 
the age of Anne, Defoe had written in plain and 
simple English language, and Dryden had made 
it his mission to ordain a style of sincere English 
in place of the Latin or Italian influence of Milton, 
Consequently, English literature turned from 
Italian to French models, and adopted the rules 
and set forms of France, abandoning the Roman- 
tic subjects and more flexible qualities of Italian 
style. 

The church, like the two other institutions of 
the time, was in its influence, aristocratic. The 
church was the established Church of England, 
and the English church was also Tory, and there- 
fore formal and ceremonial. The English 
church had little to offer of poetry or art, and 
it made little attempt to reach the hearts and lives 
of the people. There was, therefore, no inspira- 
tion to the expression of deep, lofty, or beautiful 
thought, and no touch of human sympathy, no 
love of nature to inspire a poet. No one would 
understand him, and he would have received 
calumny worse than being dubbed “fool” if he had 
attempted great and vital subjects, or sweet and 
simple expression; he would have been the ob- 
ject of criticism from the better writers, and ribal- 
dry from the lesser. 


(Centinued on page 326.) 
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A NEW ENGLAND INVASION 

New England enjoyed a wholly new experience 
from Saturday, March 1, to Tuesday, March 11. 
It was a genuine invasion of the North 
Atlantic coast from the Rocky mountains 
and the Pacific coast. 

Three vitalizing men, who were at the Phila- 
delphia meeting, came to New England pri- 
marily to learn what we are doing, and incidentally 
to tell what they are doing in their respective 
fields. These men were Hon. L. R. Alder- 
man, state superintendent of Oregon, J. H. 
Francis, superintendent of Los Angeles, and 
Charles S. Meek, superintendent of 
men, no two of whom were acquainted until 
they reached Philadelphia on February 26, but 
who worked together for eleven days as though 
they had studied to fit their work into the same 
channels. 

It was also an opportunity such as New Eng- 
land has never offered any other group of school 
superintendents. 

For the first time all Boston schools were 
closed and 3,500 teachers assembled in Tre- 
mont Temple to hear inspiring and informing 
speeches. No heartier welcome was ever 
given speakers and no more enthusiastic body of 
educators ever greeted educational sentiment. 
Talk about Boston’s being cold! Neither 
Chicago nor San Francisco could warm up to 
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eduicatioral Iedders®more ardently than did these 
Boston teachers. 

Boston’s famous Twentieth Century Club also 
outdid itself’ “At ‘the regular Saturday 
luncheon, with which the series of more than 
twenty functions opened, these men had the field 
to themselves, and on Monday evening, under 
the lead of Dr. Colin A. Scott and his educa- 
tional committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club, a banquet was given these men, when 148 
men and women, as_ representative a body as 
Massachusetts ever assembles, gave them a 
hearing such as few educators have enjoyed in 
Boston. 

In Boston, Providence, Newton, Fitchburg, 
Leominster, and Salem they studied schools as 
well as made addresses. They saw most pro- 
gressive work, and many new and most vital 
departures which they keenly appreciated. In 
three state normal schools—Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island—they saw some of the most 
representative teacher-training work in the 
United States, and they were highly apprecia- 
tive of it. 

At the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
C. T. C. Whitcomb, president, they met the 
school master leadership of the Old Bay State. 

At the University Club in Providence, State 
Superintendent Walter E. Ranger and Principal 
John L. Alger of the normal school gave a ban- 
quet at which representatives of Brown’ Univer- 
sity, the normal school, and the superintendents 
of most of the leading cities of Rhode Island 
were gathered. 

Perhaps there is no better way in which the 
universally hearty reception they had can be ex- 
pressed than in the fact that, all in all, in the 
eleven days they addressed twelve audiences and 
spoke, more or less formally, at twelve banquets, 
dinners, and luncheons. Not once did the _ in- 
terest lag. 

Incidentally, on two occasions, Superintendent 
Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee joined Messrs. 
Francis, Meek, and Alderman, adding a new 
and interesting note to the messages from the 
West. Among the men not already mentioned 
who had a part in the arrangements of the cam- 
paign were: President Rev. Charles F. Dole 
and Secretary E. H. Chandler of the Twentieth 
Century Club; Chairman George E. Brock of 
Boston school board and _ Superintendent 
of Schools Frank B. Dyer, Superintendents F. 
E. Spaulding of Newton, J. G. Edgerley of 
Fitchburg, Frank F. Thompson of Leominster, 
George L. Farley of Brockton, William W. 
Andrews of Salem, and Principals John G. 
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Thompson Fitchburg Normal 
J. A. Pitman of the Salem Normal School. 
After all is said that can be said, slight impression 
is given of the spirit of welcome and entertain- 
ment on the one side or of the contribution they 
made to the pfofessional and fraternal sym- 
pathy of East and West. 

The attention giver these men by the press of 
Boston, Providence, Fitchburg, Salem; Newton, 
and Leominster was quite unusual. 
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REINSTATING LAWRENCE 


The Boston Sunday Globe of February 23 
devotes an entire page to the city of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, and the skilful effort being made 
by the public school children to tell the truth 
about that city. 

A year ago the city of Lawrence was in the 
public prints more emphatically than any other 
city in the United States, and more money was 
spent to supply the country and the world with 
news and information about the city at that time 
than would pay the financial indebtedness of 
that city entire. The money paid for paper 
and ink alone on which to print that news and 
information, covering a period of several months, 
would probably buy out several of the largest 
mills in Lawrence. For Lawrence, with its 
strike of textile workers, its momentary riots, 


of School and 





parades, arrests, and military occupation, was 
easily “the topic of the day.” There are 
people all over the world who carry in_ their 


minds pictures of Lawrence that no artist could 
paint—pictures of a city that is a vast mill dis- 
trict, with smoking chimneys and with a popula- 
tion of men, women, and children all toiling in 
this vast mill; gaunt, half-starved, clothed in 
rags, generally wretched, working for a mere 
pittance and driven around by cruel bosses with 
whips in their hands. That is the picture of 
Lawrence which most people constructed in their 
own minds after reading the news of the events 
that occurred in the city a year ago, and the 
comments that were made on the news. And 
most of these people would probably be as much 
surprised were they to visit Lawrence as_ the 
people frequently are who visit Paris after hav- 
ing read only of the Frénch Revolution and the 
Commune. Such people are as disappointed 
as those who visit the Tower of London and 
see some very ordinary, rotund English people 
where they expected to find something that 
would in some way resemble the tragic pictures 
they had in their minds. 

The reaction came on Columbus day, 1912, 
when more than 30,000 of the men, women, 
and children of Lawrence—the people who knew 
and loved the city—paraded through the streets 
and voiced their protests in song and other ex- 
ercises and in such a spirit as dominated the city 
then and dominates it mow. These people 
wanted all classes in the community treated 
justly, but they also wanted the fair name of 
their city preserved to the world. Ever since 
then the people of Lawrence have been striving 
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to make known to the world the real city of 
Lawrence, which has grown and thrived on the 
banks of the Merrimde arid whith will continue 
to grow and thrive in the future without any 
such scenes of tumult as it witnessed a year ago. 
It has learned its lesson. 

The country is gradually coming to know the 
real Lawrence. Thé public at large is be- 
ginning to realize that the picture in their minds 
is an extravagant one and that the sun shines 
and the grdss grows and the wirid blows in Law- 
rénce ds in every other city in the land; and that 
it was founded anti hds grown through the 
efforts and toil of seriotis men and women fot 
génetations. 

From children we often learn the truth, arid it 
is from the children—the boys and_ girls—of 
Lawrence that the country has been learning 
something of the truth about the city these latter 
days. 

Somebody had an inspitation, atid cosimutii- 
cated the inspiration to Superintendent B. M. 
Sheridan of the public schools. He was infected 
by the inspiration, and he communicated it to 
the teachers in the grammar schools, and they 
were infected. 

Briefly it was to have the children in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the grammar 
schools write short letters to the editors of the 
newspapers all over the country telling what 
they thought of Lawrence and of the strike 
which had made the city famous—or infamous— 
whichever way you choose to look at it. The 
children caught the idea and if Lawrence had 
never done anything worth while before, it 
has demonstrated to the world that it has public 
schools worthy the name and as bright children 
in those schools as are to be found anywhere in 
the world—children who know and love the city 
in which they live, and who can give expression 
to their thoughts and feelings in an adequate 
manner. More than one thousand letters have 
been written to editors and schools all over the 
United States and Canada. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL BILLS 


The New York legislature has more revolu- 
tionary educational bills before it than it has 
had for many years, and the school people of 
New York are radically divided upon these 
“McKee School Bills,” four in number. The 
board of education as at present organized 
desires the passage of all four of the bills. On 
the surface the intent of these bills is to take from 
the board of supervisors much of its present 
power, theoretically the purpose is to eliminate 
the professional spirit, opportunity, the author- 
ity almost wholly from the administration and 
put the power in the hands of the lay element, 
where it has not been for many years. 

The impression which an outsider gets from 
a reading of these bills is that the expert is to 
be relegated to the rear, and the politician, in 
school and out, returned to the front. We think 
the educational world will so interpret it. There 
are, however, many school people who _ insist 
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that this scare is without foundation, that the 
charge is more suspicious than real, that there 
is no purpose to politicalize the schools, that 
the board of superintendents will be the coun- 
cil of the board of education, that they will be 
depended upon for information and expert ad- 
vice, but that in the final analysis the board of 
education will elect the district superintendents 
and the teachers, and pass upon the course of 
study. 

However honest Mr. Churchill and his asso- 
ciates may be, and however skilfully. they may 
respect the board of superintendents, there 
are enough possibilities of mischief in this 
proposition to turn the schools over to the 
spoilsmen, by and by, in the wildest sense of 
that term. 
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RURAL PENNSYLVANIA 

Julius Smith of Pennsdale, Pennsylvania, is mak- 
ing an heroic attack on the neglect of rural inter- 
ests in the Keystone state. Here are some of the 
trenchant things he says :— 

Pennsylvania, New York, and Illinois are states 
of the same class. 

Illinois spends 9.8 cents per capita for agricul- 
tural education. 

New York spends 7.7 cents per capita for 
agricultural education. 

Pennsylvania spends 1.5 cents per capita for 
agricultural education. 

New York has a relative rural population one- 
half that of Pennsylvania and spends 5 times as 
much for agricultural education. 

Illinois has a relative rural population equal to 
that of Pennsylvania and spends seven times as 
much for agricultural education. 

Pennsylvania spends for her agricultural educa- 
tion one seventh that of Illinois and one tenth that 
of New York. 

Here are some facts with which he substantiates 
his statements :— 

Decrease in rural population in proportion to 
total state population in percentage: 

Pennsylvania, 51.4 in 1890; 45.3 in 1900; 39.6 in 
1910. 

New York, 35 in 1890; 27.1 in 1900; 
1910, 

Illinois, 55.2 in 1890; 45.7 in 1900; 38.3 in 1910. 

That is, Pennsylvania dropped but 11.8, New 
York dropped 13.8; Illinois dropped 16.9. In 1910 
Pennsylvania had 3,034,442 rural population; 
Illinois had 2,151,662, and New York 1,928.120, 
so that Pennsylvania has nearly a million more 
than Illinois, more than a million more than New 
York. 

Notwithstanding this great need she spends 
but $115,000 on her agricultural college and ex- 
periment station and nothing on agricultural high 
schools. 

Illinois expends $553,900, of which $410,900 is 
on her college, and $143,000 on the experiment 
station. Nothing on agricultural high schools. 

New York expends $700,529 for agricultural 
public education, $373,000 on the college, $124,- 
800 on the experiment station, and $202,729 on 
agriculture in high schools. All figures are from 
the census of 1910, the latest available. 
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EDUCATION March 20, 1933 
TUBERCULOSIS AND THE SCHOOLS 


We are using in this issue an article by the 
late Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot, on “Tuberculo- 
sis and the Schools,’ which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly for November, on the day 
of his death. He died of malignant cancer. 
After an operation in July it was known that he 
could never recover, and in the remaining weeks 
of life his chief thought appears to have been for 
the health of the children of the United States, 
and this article was his last message to the 
world. It is: a classic in every sense, the most 
vital statement ever made upon this subject. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 

The preliminary announcement for the sum- 
mer meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction is in preparation, and will be issued 
the last of this week or the first of next. It will 
be sent at once to all superintendents and prin- 
cipals in New England for distribution among 
the teachers, and any teacher who does not at 
once receive such an announcement should in- 
quire of her superintendent. The hotel rates 
for the coming summer are somewhat lower than 
those of last year. The program will be an 
equally good one. As the same officers as last 
year are in charge of the meeting all the ex- 
perience of the past year in making a strong 
program and carrying out excellent arrange- 
ments will serve to make the program and ar- 
rangements even better for the coming year. 
It will be well for teachers to make their plans 
early to attend this meeting in Bethlehem. A 
good time and a profitable session can be posi- 
tively assured. 
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NEW ENGLAND WAKING UP 

The salaries of state superintendents in New 
England have been scandalously low. Massa- 
chusetts paid but $4,000 until Dr. David Sned- 
den’s selection, when it went to $6,000. Rhode 
Island has raised the salary of Walter E. Ranger 
to $5,000; Maine will undoubtedly raise the 
salary of Payson Smith to $4,000 at this session 
of the legislature, and New Hampshire is ex- 
pected to make the salary of H. C. Morrison to 
the same figure. 





The Boy Scouts win favor everywhere. The 
latest was in Washington, at the women’s 
parade, when they were so gallant and so_ effi- 
cient that they won high praise where the police 
were wholly inefficient. 


Governor W. N. Ferris of Michigan set apart 
Sunday, February 9, as Eugenics Day in the state, 
and asked all churches to make some use of the 
day for the good of boys and girls. 


The United States Senate failed to endorse 
the action of the House of Representatives in ap- 
proving of the $100,000,000 proposition of John 
D. Rockefeller. 


New York’s educational virtues are getting a 
good airing. 
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WISCONSIN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Wisconsin County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, January 30, 1913, 
unanimously adopted resolutions from which we 
quote the most significant paragraphs :— 

“Investigation of school problems, to be of 
value, should, we feel, be conducted by men of 
national reputation as educators, men of balance 
and judgment and experience, who would give to 
us a comprehensive and properly balanced judg- 
ment of our educational system. 

“This work of investigation was carried on in 
fewer than one-half of the counties of the state. 
In a number of the counties visited visits were ex- 
tremely brief, sometimes scarcely more than the 
period between trains. We submit to fair-minded 
people that an attempt to attach any serious 
weight to the results of such investigation is to 
overdignify it. 

“The most thorough investigation made was in 
relation to financial affairs, particularly in three 
centres in the North, namely, in the regions where 
the township system was just going out of exis- 
tence through a change in the law. 

“In a majority of cases where the reader of this 
report would be led to believe that deductions had 
been drawn from numerous and typical cases the 
instances cited in the report were not deductions 
but extreme instances of their kind. 

“We regard it as deplorable from the point of 
view of public welfare and the fair name of our 
state that the results of this investigation were not 
first given to the legislature and judiciously 
handled by that body of representative citizens, 
but on the contrary it was spread broadcast not 
only in the state of Wisconsin but over the country 
at large long before the legislature met. News- 
papers and educational journals all over the United 
States have as a result pictured a sorry condition 
of Wisconsin schools which we feel does not 
exist.” 

{Since the Journal of Education is one of the educa- 
tional journals which may have pictured a sorry condi- 
tion of Wisconsin rural schoolg we gladly publish this 
unanimous opinion of the Wisconsin County Superin- 
tendents’ Association without comment.—Editor. ] 
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CARE OF SOME ANIMAL 


Oregon has a state-wide campaign to promote 
the care of animals by school boys and _ girls. 
“Every pupil should have exclusive care of some 
animal,” is State Superintendent Alderman’s 
slogan. “Every child should have some life in 
his care,” is another form of the slogan. 

“If you don’t feed a pig it squeals, so that a 
neglected duty is promptly reported,” is another 
way of emphasizing it. 
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NEW DIPLOMA SCHEME 


Boise, Idaho, has a new diploma each year, 
always designed by some student in the art de- 
partment, always a matter of competition. 
Nowhere else have we seen such intense interest 
in the diploma itself as in Boise. The effect upon 
that department is such as to justify the annual 
outlay, 
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FITCHBURG CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL COURSE 


The co-operative industrial course in the high 
school at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has had five 
years’ trial. No four-year course has worked out 
more satisfactorily. 

The first, or freshman, year is spent in school; 
during the remaining three years the student al- 
ternates between the School and the shop or 
factory, spending a week at a time in each. Four- 
teen manufacturing establishments have co- 
operated with the school authorities in making the 
course possible. Apprenticeship is offered at 
present in the machinist’s trade, pattern making, 
saw making, drafting, iron moulding, tinsmithing, 
piping, printing, textile and office work. There is, 
however, no limit to the number of trades that 
may be chosen. The entrance requirements are 
the same as for the regular high-school course. 

A trial period of two months in the shop is be- 
gun at the end of the first year of schooling. In 
this way the student is enabled better to determine 
his own aptitudes and to decide whether he wishes 
to enter upon the course permanently. At the ex- 
piration of this period an agreement to continue 
is signed by parents and employer. Under this 
agreement the apprentice is to continue the course 
to its completion (three years), and the employer, 
on his part, agrees to teach the apprentice the 
rudiments of the trade designated in the agree- 
ment. This serves as a contract between parent 
and manufacturer and it tends to keep the boy in 
school and to secure for him proper care and 
treatment. 

During the sophomore year the apprentice re- 
ceives ten cents an hour for work in the shops; 
during the junior year, eleven cents an hour; dur- 
ing the senior year, twelve and one-half cents. 
This amounts to $165 for the first year, $181.50 for 
the second year, and $206.25 for the third. An ag- 
gregate of about $15,000 is now earned by the 
three classes alternating between school and shop 
during the year. Work in the shops is pro- 
vided during vacations. On Saturday mornings 
the boys who have been in school during the week 
go to the shops to familiarize themselves with the 
work that will be left by the retiring class. 

Two classes, numbering thirty pupils, have been 
graduated from the course. Of the class of 1911 
four are attending the co-operative courses in the 
University of Cincinnati, continuing their studies 
for engineering or teaching. One member of the 
last class to graduate is now in Mechanics Insti- 
tute, of Rochester, New York. Graduates who 
have entered upon their respective trades earn 
from $2.50 to $3.50 per day. After graduation a 
boy may prepare himself for a technological 
course in college by attending the high school 
another year and devoting his study to languages 
and other college required subjects. 

There are at present in the course 125 students. 
Of these there are forty-seven freshmen, twenty- 
eight sophomores, twenty-eight juniors, and 
twenty-two seniors. 

sy making weekly visits to the shops and by 
inquiring of the boys when in school concerning 
their shop work the director of the indust: 
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partment is enabled to keep in touch with each 
boy’s work. If any unsatisfactory condition is 
found, the matter is taken up with the proprietor 
or foreman and an effort is made to correct the 
fault. A written report of the work of the pre- 
vious week is required on Monday morning of each 
student. Discussion of shop problems and ques- 
tions regarding shop work are encouraged in the 
classroom. W. B. Hunter is director of the 
course. 

The studies are along such lines as will better fit 
the pupil to practice his trade as a skilled work- 
man and as a thinking mechanic; they are actually 
correlated to the trade. English is taught, so that 
the boy can discuss his work in clear language and 
write descriptions of it that can be understood. 
A weekly written and oral report of his shop work 
is required to be filed for reference to show his 
progress. His reading is directed along such lines 
as will acquaint him with the history of industry 
and the progress of trade and invention. The 
classics are not ignored, however, and an endeavor 
is made to cultivate the aesthetic nature. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


(Continued frem page 321.] 








Dryden died in 1700, and Pope was born in 
1680. The formative period of Pope’s life was 
therefore brought under Dryden’s influence. 
Dryden taught him nothing, in expression of 
nature or emotion; he even left to Pope to find 
out for himself the value of invention, but he did 
teach his young follower vigorous expression, and 
the possibilities of the rhymed couplet as a vehicle 
of expression, and also, undoubtedly, the elder 
poet taught the younger the several advantages 
of being a poet. 

Pope by nature and by the circumstances of his 
birth and life was selected, it might seem, to be 
the pet of his time. He was most fitted to ex- 
press its transitory elements. He was born de- 
formed and sickly, without the compensation of a 
cheerful wholesome mind; and he was born and 
trained a Roman Catholic; by all of which he was 
set apart from others and forced in upon himself, 
where a touch of bitterness and cynicism would 
tend to arouse a critical, satirical spirit; but he 
was also by nature very ambitious, and with a 
pride of intellect and will that would master all 
circumstances. His father’s means relieved him 
of a struggle for a living, and early in life he made 
up his mind to be a poet; it gave him something 
to work for, and to take him out of himself. He 
began to write, and to study to write better, while 
very young, and when he was twenty-one he be- 
gan to publish. His first poems were pastorals, 
but his first extended work was his “Essay on 
Criticism,” and was followed by “The Rape of the 
Lock.” These two are his early characteristic 
poems; the next period was one of translation— 
the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey,”—and of later im- 
portance are the “Essay on Man,” and_ the 
“Dunciad.” 

The list of names of the poems of Pope that are 
renerally read is, as we see, very short. We care 
little for the dismally satirical, or shallow phil- 
osophical poems that he spent much time upon. 
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But we read with joy “The Rape of the Lock” for 
its polished English, its terse expression, its 
pointed turns of epigram and wit, their reflection 
of the fashionable affectation of the day, its mock 
heroic style, and assumed epic character. We 
feel that Pope was happiest of all his life when he 
wrote it, for there is an undercurrent of amuse- 
ment that we feel he must have felt in his work 
because it rises so spontaneous in his readers. 
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KANSAS, MY KANSAS 
[With apologies to James R. Randall.] 


A school-book horde is on thy shore, 
Kansas. 

Arise and drive it from thy door, 
Kansas. 

This crowd has fattened long enough 

On sales of books and other stuff; 

To stand them longer would be tough, 

Kansas, my Kansas. 





Book-making is an easy trick, 
Kansas. 

No harder than to make a brick, 
Kansas. 

Good scissors and a pot of glue, 

A little type, a press or two 

Will frame books good enough for you, 

Kansas, my Kansas. 


The boys can “larn’” from any book, 
Kansas. 

No matter how the thing may look, 
Kansas. 

“A book’s a book,” remember that 

By no great skill or brains begat. 

For home-made texts throw up your hat, 

Kansas, my Kansas. 


School histories and readers all, 

Kansas, 
Have not improved since Adam’s fall, 

Kansas. 
The map of the whole world may change— 
New name be given to mountain range— 
Our printer will all this arrange, 

Kansas, my Kansas. 


We know the California plan, 
Kansas, 
All estimates of cost outran, 
Kansas. 
But what care we for such a thing? 
Let’s shout and make the welkin ring, 
We want to whack this school-book king, 
Kansas, my Kansas. 


So there’s a toast to home-made books, 
Kamsas. 
May they long live despite the crooks, 
Kansas. 
May “Bleeding Kansas” blaze the way 
For making everything some day 
That boys may want for work or play, 
Kansas, my Kansas. 
—Anonymous. 
—_—_ —___-& © -0-@-e- @-¢-_______—- 

G. B. C., Massachusetts: I find regular reading 
of your Journal vital for a progressive school man. 
There is scarcely a superintendent of my ac- 
quaintance who is without it. 
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OBSERVATION LESSONS 
MARY E. COTTING 


STUDY OF THE CHERRY TREE AND 
DEPENDENCIES. 


Outline :— 


Trunk ) Describe( General 
Tree { Foliage uses of shape and 
Roots each spread 
f Hei ht ) 
Trunk | an | Covering 
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General Thought. 
Cherry. 
Rosacae (Rose) Family—Prunus Cerasus. 


In late winter, or early spring, when observing other 
trees, the study of which was begun in the autumn, lead 
the pupil to observe the cherry with its rough, 
“cracked” bark and other homely, rugged characteris- 
tics. When the manner of branching has been noted 
there should be the outline picture of the tree washed in. 

As soon after this as is possible place breakings in 
water and stand them in a sunny window. From time 
to time consider the bud arrangement. When they are 
forced into early opening decide the location of leaf 
and flower buds and compare one with the other. 

When the natural blossoming time comes, closely 
watch the development of leaf and flower buds, of both 
of which make a careful study and compare with those 
of other trees which are being considered. 

As the petals dry off and the tiny green globe forms, 
lead the pupil to understand what is taking place. 

Compare progressing stages of the fruit growth from 
time to time and record in victures the result. 

The pupil should be led to classify the cherry as a 
fruit tree, and as belonging to the five-part blossom 
family. When the cherry has been compared with the 
apple, and the different characteristics discovered, the 
term drupe should be given. 

Now that ripe apples and cherries are to be found 
in fruit stores in and out of their legitimate season it 
is possible to make the lessons of comparison most in- 
teresting. 

At this stage of tree study there should be a general 
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review, and all trees groupéd accofding to their kind 
as fruit, ornamental, shade, found about our homes and 
the streets, and forest-shade found in the woods and our 
parks. 


NOTES. 


Bark unlike that of apple tree; shape and branch- 
ing not the same. Branches decay sooner than those 
of the apple, and the tree shows its age earlier than 
most of the fruit trees. 

The buds are close together and crowded. 

Calyx and corolla are divided into five parts; those 
of the calyx being called sepals, while those of the 
corolla are named petals. 

The white blossoms open in April while the leaves 
hardly show and are of a brownish color, which be- 
comes green a little later. It is the first of the New 
England fruit trees to blossom in the spring. 

The fruit, or drupe, is globose with a smooth skin, 
within which are pulp, juice, and stone. 

The stone or pit, which contains the embryo, is sur- 
rounded by the pulp; it has a round, hard shell. 

Sometimes the stone is called a seed-box, and we say 
it is a single seed-box because there is but one seed in 
it. 

The stone splits in halves when the germ within be- 
gins to grow. Even if the stone is not carefully 
planted it will open where it lies on the ground and the 
tiny sprout will push forth. 

After a careful beginning of the study of the cherry, 
the plum or peach may be used as supplementary study. 

The peach belongs to the rose family. Its name Its 
Pruno Persica. The tree is unlike other fruit trees and 
should be well observed. 

Lessons should be developed upon leaves, blossoms, 
and various stages of fruit growth. 

The fruit is a drupe, or fleshy fruit, the flesh of which 
encases the seed, which is protected by a hard, rough 
stone. The skin is velvety and downy. 


BRUSH WORK. 


As soon as the leafless tree has been observed, wash 
in the outline-picture of it. Later wash in outline pic- 
tures of branches bearing buds im various stages of 
growth. 

When the leaves and blossoms have been thoroughly 
examined wash in outline pictures of twigs bearing 
either or both; also reproduce arrangements of blossom 
and leaf. To get the best effect these pictures should 
be painted on tinted paper. If white paper is used, 
outline the blossom and wash in a very pale green back- 
ground which will serve for showing up the leaves when 
painted as well as the white of the unpainted spaces rep- 
resenting petals. When the fruit is as large as a pea 
represent a twig having fruit and some leaves. As 
soon as ripe wash in the outline picture of an artistically 
placed branch bearing leaves and fruit. If this stage of 
the brushwork can be dome free-hand it is desirable to 
have it done so. This picture will make an attractive 
decoration for the cover used to protect the collection 
of pictures. 

Various phases of the life history of the cherry may 
be represented by cutting, following exactly the method 
used in the cutting exercises for the apple. Allow no 
work to be carried home until a set, or l#e-story, of 
cuttings is finished and fastened together. 
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M. G., Illinois: Your Journal gets better every 
year. 


J. A. B., Montana: I enjoy and appreciat: the 
Journal of Education every week. 
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FOR PATRIOTS’ DAY 
[Arranged for thirteen pupils.] 
ANNIE M, STREET 
Harvard School, Cambridge 

First pupil—I should like to know what there is to see 
in Lexington and Concord. You know I came from 
California, and I never heard of Patriots’ day till a 
week ago. Of course I know that Lexington and Con- 
cord were the first battles of the Revolution, and that 
they were fought on April 19, 1775; but I know nothing 
about the places. Do you think it would pay me to visit 
them on the holiday? 

All—Indeed we do! You shall be our guest, and we 
will be your guides. 

Second—I think the ride itself is well worth while, for 
the trolley takes you through North Cambridge, Arling- 
ton, and Lexington by the very road that the British 
troops marched over on the famous nineteenth, and 
there are historical tablets all along the way. 

Third—We shall want to stop an hour or two at Lex- 
angton Green. There is a beautiful drinking-fountain 
on the Common, surmounted by a bronze statue of 
Captain John Parker, who commanded the Lexington 
minute-men. 

Fourth—Yes, and don’t forget the boulder that shows 
where they stood. It is inscribed with Captain Parker’s 
own words, “Stand your ground. Don’t fire unless fired 
upon, but if they mean to have a war, let it begin here!” 

First—Are any of the houses of those days still stand- 
ing? 

Fifth—Oh, yes, several of them. One opposite the 
Green bears this tablet: “The house of Jonathan Har- 
rington, who, wounded on the Common, April 19, 1775, 
dragged himself to the door and died at his wife’s feet.” 

Sixth—I like the Hancock-Clarke house best, be- 
cause it was here that John Hancock and Samuel Adams 
were sleeping when aroused by Paul Revere on his 
“midnight ride.” You know the British wanted most of 
all to capture those two Rebels and send them to Eng- 
land to be tried for treason. 

Seventh—Don’t stay in Lexington too long, for I want 
to show you around Concord. There is no prettier spot 
than the Old North bridge, where the Concord fight 
took place. The bronze statue of the minute-man is a 
masterpiece of Daniel C. French, and is called the most 
artistic statue that stands out of doors in America. 
Alice, can you remember that verse of Emerson’s which 
is carved upon the pedestal? 

Eighth—I think so. I never realized what it meant 
till I stood on the very spot. 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmer stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Ninth—Did you know that two of the British soldiers 
are buried close by? There is a stone in the wall which 
marks their grave. They were the first of England’s 
sons to die in the vain attempt to crush American lib- 
erty. 

Tenth—Yes, I remember that stone, but I was most 
interested in the pleasant old house called “the Old 
Manse.” You know Hawthorne once lived there, and 
his first famous book, “Mosses from an Old Manse,” 
was about that very house. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion the house was occupied by Emerson’s grandiather, 
who, from one of its windows, watched the fight at the 
bridge. 

First—What a proud honor for a little town to 
possess such a history, and to count such men as Emer- 
son and Hawthorne among its sons! 

Eleventh—Oh, that is not all! The most interesting 
spot in Concord to me is the Orchard house, where 
Louisa Alcott wrote her charming stories. I went all 
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over the old place: so, dear to the hearts of the “Little 
Women,” and it seemed to me T could ust see Mee and 
Beth and Amy and Jo. Some of the beautiful penci? 
sketches that Amy made on the panels of the doors are 
still to be seen. There is a large, lovely one of the 
Aurora that I remember especially. You know Amy 
was the artist of “Littk Women.” 

Twelfth—I like the next house, which Hawthorne 
named “The Wayside,” and which was his home the last 
twelve years of his life. ‘Then you must not fail to visit 
the garden of the adjoining estate where Ephraim W. 
Bull produced the first Conoord grapes and where the 
original vine may still be seen. 

Thirteenth—One more spot we must notice, and that 
is Merriam’s Corner, where the Americans made a sec- 
ond attack on the British, killing seven of their num- 
ber. From this point panic overcame the enemy, and 
the retreat beeame a run-away flight. 


“You know the rest. In the books you have read 
How the British regulars fired and fled.” 


First—Well, Concord is certainly a very interesting 
town! When I studied history in California the name 
suggested only gunpowder; but now I shall always think 
of poetry and romance .and the sweet flavor of the 
grape. I will make the trip with you, and glad I am to 
be in the Old Bay state on the nineteenth day of April. 
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A MONTESSORI EXPERIMENT IN MAINE 

After investigating the theory of the Montessori sys- 
tem thoroughly last summer, Superintendent F. G. 
Marshall of the public schools of Augusta, Me., decided 
to adopt the method in one of the largest kindergartens 
in that city. It was only to be an experiment, with the 
understanding that a return to the Froebelian method be 
made at any time it was thought expedient. 

The other three public kindergartens in the city were 
to continue their regular kindergarten program. 

With the idea of starting a Montessori school, Mise 
Frances Haskell, director of that kindergarten, took the 
lecture course offered by Professor Myron T. Scud- 
der in New York city last August, which is the most 
comprehensive course offered by anyone outside of 
Rome. 

The fall term of the Williams kindergarten opened 
with an enrollment of fifty-five children. 

For several weeks noise and disorder seemed to reign. 
Unfortunately conditions were overcrowded, but a 
larger school building is being built to relieve this con- 
gestion another year. 

As only one set of Montessori apparatus was purchased 
it seemed advisable to divide the class, there being two 
kindergarten rooms. While one class is busy with the 
Montessori materials the other class, under the direc- 
tion of the assistant, is working in clay, crayons, paint, 
or the handwork which compares so well with the kin- 
dergarten occupations. The children are allowed free- 
dom about the room and in conversation, but there is 
no chaos now, as in the first few weeks. Each child is 
busily occupied with some material and is at liberty to 
get what he prefers to work with; often changing from 
one piece of apparatus to another without the knowledge 
of the director or her helper, who may be busy playing 
with other children. 

Gymnastic apparatus has been introduced into the 
room in the way of swings, a rope ladder, shinning 
ropes, a medicine ball, balance boards, and the circular 
staircase spoken of in Dr. Montessori’s book. 

True to the method, the older children of the class, 
none over six years, become interested in learning the 
numbers and letters and wishing to write them, one 
little boy saying, “I wish I could do number work just 
as they do in the first grade.” The director, thinking 
it best for him to try, gave him some picture cards 
which told stories of addition; as the child told the 
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stories he put the numerical values on paper and found 
he had actually “done number work as they did in the 
first grade.” 

Much satisfaction has been expressed concerning the 
system, with no thought of returning to the former kin- 
dergarten methods. In fact there is hope of adopting 
wt in other kindergartens of the city next fall. It shows 
conclusively that Montessori methods are practical in 
the public school system. 


This is the first public school to introduce Montessori 
methods in Maine. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND THE SCHOOLS 
[Continued from page 315.) 





four, or 2.56 per cent., had died; and the remain- 
ing forty-two patients, or 26.92 per cent., had gone 
back into the community. 

These figures give a striking illustration of the 
far greater usefulness to the community of a 
hospital school then of a day-camp or hospital. 
Only a little more than ten per cent. of the chil- 
dren whose parents are willing to have them at- 
tend a hospital school are willing to let them go 
to day-camps and hospitals. The large propor- 
tion of these cases which went back into the pub- 
lic schools at the risk of infecting well children, 
is sufficient basis for a serious indictment of the 
city government that subjects well children, put 
under its care, to such unnecessary risks. The 
results of this experience should convince any 
fair observer that the hospital school is the most 
efficient means as yet discovered for safely hand- 
ling tuberculous school children. In a large 
city several hospitals of this tyne should Dé siip- 
plied and so placed as to be accessible to the 
school population. 

We have hitherto considered the means at our 
disposal of caring for the children threatened or 
affected with tuberculosis, after they have been 
discovered. Obviously, any plan to this end must 
have its foundation in a thoroughly satisfactory 
system of school inspection. 

I cannot here discuss the details* of school in- 
spection, for these must vary according to local 
conditions. In large cities the task is a large one, 
and since a large proportion of the children belong 
to a class in the community. who do not employ 
a family physician, school physicians must play a 
considerable part in any complete scheme. Even, 
however, in large places it haS been found: by in- 
creasing experience that more and more of the 
work can safely be delegated to nurses.. So far 
as this work has to do with the early discovery of 
tuberculous children many experienced physi- 
cians, expert in this class of work, feel a greater 
reliance upon the school nurse than upon _ the 
school physician, While the final. decision. as to 
the existence of tuberculosis must be made-by a 
physician, it is the watchful nurse, constantly 
among the children, who. usually first discovers 
that the child is out of health and needs attention, 
and so brings the case to the physician for thorough 
examination. Many of the cases which come 
under the head of anaemic, debilitated children 
show no signs of definite disease, and the close 
watchfulness “of the ntirse is more likely to dis- 
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cover children in this“class than the cursory ob- 
servation of a school physician passing his eye 
rapidly over many children. 

Any proper plan for handling tuberculosis must 
rest on a thorough and efficient system of school 
inspection. Every school should have provision 
for out-of-door study for all of its debilitated chil- 
dren. These children should have extra feeding. 
This is a medical necessity of the case. Whether 
this food should be supplied by the parents, by 
some outside charitable source, or by the town, 
is a question which must be settled according to 
the circumstances of each case, but the settle- 
ment should not be shirked. 

Children having active tuberculosis should be 
separated from the other children, and should be 
cared for as sick children. 

The most efficient plan for. accomplishing this 
last-named object in cities of considerable size 
is the hospital school, and in a large city such 
schools should be provided in different sections 
of the city so that the children shall not have far 
to go from their homes. 

oo oe 
STATE FLOWERS 


, 





The following are “state flowers,” as adopted in most 
instances by the vote of the public school pupils of the 
respective states:— 

Alabama—Goldenrod. 

Arkansas—Apople blossom. 

Calkifornia—* Eschscholtzia. 

Colorado—Columbine. 

Delaware—Peach blossom. 

Idaho—Syringa. 

Illinois—Rose. 

Indiana—Corn. 

Iowa—Wild rose. 

Kansas—* Sunflower. 

Kentucky—Goldenrod. 

Louisiana—Magnolia. 

Maine—Pine cone and tassel. 

Maryland—Goldenrod. 

Michigan—Apple blossom. 

Minnesota—Moccasin. 

Mississippi—Magnolia. 

Missouri—Goldenrod. 

Montana—Bitter root. 

Nebraska—Goldenrod. 

New York—Rose. 

North Dakota—Wild rose. 

Ohio—Scarlet carnation. 

Oklahoma—Mistletoe. 

Oregon—Oregon grape. 

Pennsylvania—Goldenrod. 

Rhode Island—Voolet. 

South Dakota—Pasque. 

Texas—Blue bonnet. 

Utah—Sego lily. 

Vermont—Red clover. 

Washington—Rhododendron. 

West Virginia—Rhododendron. 

Wisconsin—Violet. 

In England the primrose is worn on the birthday of 
Lord Beaconsfield. On the anniversary of Parnell’s 
death his followers wear a sprig of ivy. The Jacobites 
wear white roses on June 10. in France the Orleanists 
wear white daisies and the Bonapartists the violet— 
Michigan Special Days. 


bd by state legislature, not by public schoo) pupils. In 
Pr yp oF state legislatures bave not yet taken action 
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BOOK TABLE 
EFFICIENCY, ITS SPIRITUAL SOURCE. By 
MS cy Tapper, Litt. D. New York: The Platt & 
eck Co. 


The world naturally divides itself into non-thinkers 
and thinkers. 
ar and limited. Its sources of enjoyment are few, 

se once experienced, there still remains beyond 
another world these may not enter, whose vastness they 
cannot conceive and whose exquisite pleasures outrun 
their wildest imaginings. 

It temains for the thinker to dwell in two worlds. 
The practical and sensuous pleasures of the one are 
available to him and their temperate enjoyment of them 
does not militate against a participation in the more 
ethereal but more satisfying pleasures of the other. 

It can never be too strongly insisted that the spiritual 
in life is the source of ultimate satisfaction, but it is pos- 
sible to proclaim the somewhat doubtful truth that the 
material may succeed in awakening the spiritual that ex- 
ists in us. Perhaps it is possible for the spiritual and 
the material to meet as the electric forces in an incan- 
descent light leap towards each other, bridging the 
space between and making a perfect illuminant. 

Dr. Tapper in his little book makes, perhaps, more 
sweeping assumptions than we are accustomed to meet. 
His desire and aim are good, because he insists, and 
the reader will perhaps agree with him after closely 
following, that the spiritual, after all, is the dominant 
force that not only makes life worth living, but that 
—— it more fully*than ‘we have ever estimated. 

his is the main thought to. which he commits himself, 
if we mistake not. 
tify his position. 

He appeals to the world of thinkers, and he sees the 
Spiritual where less acute minds might question the 
chain of evidence. One may readily assert that noble 
thoughts often issue from ignoble minds, but still no 
one ought to be disposed to restrain the effort to find 
‘the spiritual more widely disseminated than we imagined 
‘was possible. 

Dr. Tapper is always stimulating, and he gives us un- 
expected vistas of truth. One might not be prepared to 
go all the way with him, but as far as one is willing to 
go he will find pure companionship, suggestive thought, 
and an awakening view of life. 

It is always good to have our outlook upon life broad- 
ened, and this Dr. Tapper does. It only remains to add 
that what he writes is expressed in the tersest, purest, 
and at times in picturesque English. 


His diversified reading helps to for- 


HIGH SCHOOL ETHICS—BOOK I. By Professor 
J. Howard Moore of Crane Technical high school, 
Chicago. London (Eng.): G. Bell & Sons, Limited. 
Cloth. Crown vo. 182 pp. ‘Price 3s. 6d (85 cents). 
The author of this work in his foreword says that 

“the neglect of the moral element is one of the most 
serious defects in our educational process.” To meet 
this neglect he proposes to prepare a series of four vol- 
umes on ethics for the high school course, of which the 
present volume is the first. Judging by this one, the 
author is undertaking a colossal task in_ thinking of 
three successors to it. It strikes us that Book I. mi ight 
be considerably abbreviated with advantage to the pupil 

There is no reason for discussing everything “under the 


canopy” when teaching ethics. Some of the chapters in 
this _ book seem to have a very remote relation to 
“ethics,” and could be left out without any great loss to 


the main theme; though it must be owned that they are 
entertainingly written. But as the work as it is is the 
result of§ the author's instruction in his high school 
course, the suggested condensation might not prove as 
helpful as the manifest expansion. The chapters on 
“Traits of the Ideal Character,” “Habits,” and “Habits 
That Help” commend themselves as to the point, and 
helpfully suggestive, as well as ethically sound. 


—a 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE. By Frederick 
Austin Ogg, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 668 pp. Price, $3.00 net. 

This every way eminently satisfactory book comes at 
a time when it is greatly needed. Circumstances have 
so shaped world affairs that it is almost as important 
to know about European governments as American. 
No student can be at all educated in civics who does 
not know the equivalent of what is in this masterly 
treatise. One of the traditions that must receive a 
severe shock at no distant date is the academic prac- 


The world of the former is narrow, re- ~ 
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tice of Piven top Senet Britain, Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, A ungary, Holland, Scandinavia and other 
European countries as they appear in history, without 
coming down to our own day, to the government, 
literally as it is to-day. There is no greater artificiality 
in scholarship than dwelling upon the details of Euro- 
pean governments as they used to be without attending 
even more specifically to those governments as they 
now are. No scattering notes on those governments 
are at all adequate. They must be studied in a master- 
ful manner as they are here treated. In each of the 
fifteen European countries one gets an all-sufficient his- 
torical view as introductory to all phases of the govern- 
ment as it now is. 
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“Eneeriea ‘yader this ending are 
gelicited from school Pred 


every state in the Unien. be 
trailabie, these contributions qoute 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


MARCH, 


20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 


20-22: East Tennessee Educational 
Association, Knoxville; 
Mathes, Johnson City, sec’y. 


-22: Eastern Art and Manual Train- 

yee Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 


-22: Middle Tennessee Educational 
parade Nashville; Principal J. 
H. Patterson, Nashville, president. 


6-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
: sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytie, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 


-29: Central Illinois Association, 
erin field; Miss Katherine Hamil- 
ton, catur, sec’y. 


28-29: Superintendents and Principals 


of Wisconsin, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee. 
APRIL. 

8-5: Northern Indiana_ Association, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. Brown, 
Lebanon, pres. 

8-5: Southern Illinois Association, 


Centralia. 


-18: Inland Empire Association. 
Pane, Washington; T. O. Ram- 
sey, Spokane, sec’y. 


-19: Conference for Education fn 

et South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 


28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, nnial Meeti Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene 
Denver, Colo., pres. ‘ 
ril 20-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 

Fae nal ‘Association: R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


ney, 


MAY. 
1-2: ang ere Vermont ~ 
ciatio rattleboro; 
o. KE. Collins, Bellows sec’y- 
as. 
3: Mississippi Association, 


2, 
Hattiesburg. 


3-3: Superintendents and Principals 
Aasetiation of Northern Iilfnois, 
De Kalb. 


8-4: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois; De 


Kalb; James R. Skiles, De Kalb, 
~ 8ec’y- 
JULY. 
1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 


tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. CG 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt La WwW. 


ke City; . . Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

BIDDEFORD. “Some Phases of 
Education: Beyond the Home” was 
the subject of a paper read by Super- 
intendent Files before a large meet- 
ing of the Thursday Club last week. 
It pointed out the duties of the 
schoo] and the mother as well very 
plainly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Mr. Kingsley’s bul- 
letin on college entrance _ require- 


ments has just been issued by the 
United States bureau of education, 
and will be read with great interest 
throughout the country. No survey 
of the requirements of our 200 and 


more colleges was ever before at- 
tempted on such a comprehensive 
scale. The bulletin shows at a 


glance what progress has been made 
and what remains to be made in the 
direction of closer relations between 
the high schools and colleges. While 
a full discussion of the bulletin will 
appear in an early number of. the 
Journal of Education, a few of its 
significant findings are given be- 


low:— 
Many colleges encourage high 
schools in meeting the industrial, 


commercial, social, and civic needs 
of the day; while other colleges, by 
accepting only traditional subjects, 
hamper high schools. 

Various practical subjects are now 
counted for admission not only by 
colleges of engineering and of agri- 
culture, but also by many colleges of 
liberal arts. Of the 203 colleges of 
liberal arts, 124 recognize drawing, 
118 recognize Spanish, 97 recognize 
shopwork, 88 recognize commercial 
branches, 80 recognize agriculture, 
and 79 recognize household science. 

Most significant is the list of ¢ol- 
leges that count toward entrance any 
subject that an approved high school 
counts toward graduation. 

“The present tendency is to reduce 
the amount of foreign language, both 
in high school course and in college 
entrance requirements, and to permit 
choice between ancient and modern 

x language other 
than English, and that language pur- 
sued for only three years, is now ac- 
cepted as meeting the foreign lan- 
guage requirement by 114 colleges of 
liberal arts. For this purpose 105 
colleges now accept three years of 
Latin, 110 colleges accept three years 
of German, 105 colleges accept three 
years of French, and sixty-eight col- 
leges accept three years of Spanish. 

Many Ingh school courses include 
no language other than English, and 
an imcreasing number of colleges ad- 
mit the graduates of such courses. 
The Bulletin gives seventeen colleges 
of engieering, fourteen colleges of 
agriculture, and twenty-two colleges 
of liberal arts that do not insist upon 
any foreign language, ancient or 
modern, as an entrance requirement. 
In eighteen of these colleges, includ- 
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ing some of the strongest colleges ig 
the United States, such applica 
e become a candidate for the A. B, 
" 

subjects are deemed so in- 
dispensable by some colleges that 
they prescribe them, while other col- 
leges deem these same subjects of 
such litthe value that they give them 
no credit. For instance, for admis- 
sion to the A. B. course, there are 
four colleges that give no credit for 
science, and four colleges that give 
credit for only one-hali year of sci- 
ence, while, on the other hand, 
ninety-ome colleges prescribe one 
year of science. 

MILFORD. Superintendent Cas- 
well is happy over the fact that the 
citizens voted $75,000 for a twelve- 
room grammar school] at the recent 
town meeting. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The equal 
pay bill, which recently went into ef- 
fect in New York city, permits both 
men and women high school teachers 
of drawing to advance to a maximum 
salary of $2,650. To bring the ad- 
vantages of these positions to the 
attention of drawing teachers, the 
New York educational department 
has recently issued an_ interesting 
circular which tells how teachers are 
admitted to the city high schools, 
and gives a large number of ques- 
tions from recent examination tests. 
This circular can be obtained upon 
request by addressing Dr. James P. 
Haney, director of drawing for high 
schools, board of education, New 
York city. 

Mrs. Katherine C. Edgell, the 
Erasmus Hall high school teacher 
who applied for a year’s leave of ab- 
sence without pay to bear and rear 
a child, lost her case by a*vote of 32 
to 5 at a regular meeting of the New 
York board of education. 

The latest report given out by the 
Board of Estimate’s committee on 
inquiry is that of Stuart A. Courtis, 
who made an examination of arith- 
metic tests given to 33,350 children 
of the New York schools. Mr. 
Courtis reported an amazing range 
of ability m any single grade of the 
schools, pupils in the primary grades 
of the elementary schools frequently 
showing an efficiency equal to or 
surpassing that of high school pupils. 
In the fourth grade more than 5,000 
children were tested. The results of 
these grade tests show that these 
pupils range from the small group of 
twenty-nine who attempted no exam- 
Dies at all to the group of 147 who 
tried all mimeteen examples in Test 
No. 7 on the fundamental operations 
in arithmetic. Two thousand of them 
proved to be of average ability. Mr. 
Courtis says:— 

“For education the important fact 
is, not that 2,000 of the children in 
the fourth grade are of average abil- 
ity, but that 3,000 are not, and should 
have very different treatment from 
those that are. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency, 
the significance of the data, accord- 
ing to the results of the foregoing 
tests, is not that the average score of 
fourth-grade children is 8.8 examples 
attempted, but that in the fourth 
grade are found good-sized groups 
of children of every level of ability, 
from those who could do none of the 
examples at all, to those who could 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


do all the examples in a test so long 
that but one per cent. of the high 
school children could finish all of it 
correctly in the time allowed. 

“So far as any individual child is 
concerned, to say that he has com- 
pleted the course in arithmetic in the 
public schools is to convey no infor- 
mation as to his ability in even the 
simplest work. He may be almost 
an absolute incompetent, so far as 
practical work is concerned, or he 
may have acquired a degree of skill 
that would be adequate for any situ- 
ation in which he is likely to find 
himself.” 

Mr. Courtis draws these conclu- 
sions from his tests:— 

That the product of school work in 
New York city in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic is exceed- 
ingly variable. 

In the sense that the schools 
should produce certain well-defined 
changes in the children that pass 
through them, their efficiency is very 
low. 
That the neglect of the one basic 
factor—the differences in the powers 
and capabilities of individual chil- 
dren—has been the cause of this con- 
dition, which is universal throughout 
the system. 

That children of school age are 
highly specialized in their mental 
characteristics, either by the forces 
of heredity or of early training, and, 
as in the schools, uniform treatment 
is provided for variable material, the 
response must necessarily be vari- 
able, and the product correspond- 
ingly inefficient. 

That New York city school chil- 
dren, as compared with children who 
received the Courtis tests in arithme- 
tic in other cities, are slightly better 
in speed, worse in accuracy, and very 
poor in reasoning. 

The second section of the Courtis 
report includes the results of the 
tests performed on forty-six pairs of 
twins; on forty-one employees, rep- 
resenting seven different types of 
positions in a department store; com- 
parisons of the abilities of boys and 
girls in public schools; the various 
nationalities; effects of foreign par- 
entage, and private school tests. 

SYRACUSE. The New York 
state branch of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation at its meeting here prepared a 
bill for introduction in the legisla- 
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and feel good for nothing? Surely you are 
not willing tc endure the headache, the back- 
ache, the lassitude, the nervousness, the gen- 
eral sense of misery from which women are so 
apt to suffer at times. There is a far better 
thing todo. Thousands and thousands of now 
stronger and happier women 
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ture advocating part-time 
instruction in the public ine 
bill provides that children 
in factories shall receive at least four 
hours’ schooling per week without 
loss of pay. 

The meeting of the branch will be 
held in Albany next year. 

LOCKPORT. As a step toward 
reducing the high cost of graduation 
finery, the 1913 class of the Lockport 
high school is thinking seriously of 
adopting a universal form style of 
dress, with a cap and gown as a 
strong favorite. 

ALBANY. More than forty pub- 
lic school superintendents from many 
of the counties of the capitol district 
gathered at the Education building 
Yast week and organized the Associa~ 
tion of the Eastern District Superin- 
tendents of Schools. Walter S. Clark 
of Albany county was elected presi- 
dent, and the other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, Miss Lela S. 
Dodge, Montgomery county; secre- 
tary, Ernest E. Hinman, Saratoga 
county; treasurer George W. Patter- 
son, Rensselaer county. The officers, 
who were appointed to act as both 
the executive committee and the 
legislative committee, were instructed 
by the committee to draw up a mini- 
mum salary bill for teachers to be 
presented to the present legislature. 
The association will shortly start a 
movement for the enactment of a law 
prohibiting the discharge of any 
teacher without cause and without a 
proper hearing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


COLLINGSWOOD. Superin 
tendent Amos Flake started the 
movement which resulted in_the re- 
cent organization of the Collings- 
wood Parent Teachers’ Association, 
of which J. W. Sturmer was elected 
president. 

NEWARK. Principal J. M. Mc- 
Callie of Trenton, H. W. Foster of 
South Orange, and Principal A. F. 
Stauffer of Jersey City led in a most 
thorough discussion of sex hygiene 
instruction by the state council of 
education here last week. Mr. Mc- 
Callie submitted a table of figures to 
show the extent of vice existing 
among minors in this country, and 
stated that this condition was largely 
due to lack of knowledge of sex hy- 
giene. The discussion that followed 
was generally along the line of how 
best to go to work to properly intro- 
duce the study of sex hygiene in the 
public schools, but the ideas were 
widely divergent, hardly any two 
members agreeing on the best 
method of handling the vexatious 
subject. 

The benefits and shortcomings of 
teachers’ institutes were discussed at 
the evening session of the council. 

Mr. Stauffer was elected president, 
and H. M. Kinsley, superintendent 
of West Hoboken schools, was 
named as vice-president, while J. 
Howard Hulsart of Dover, and S. 
E. Shule of Perth Amboy were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer re- 
‘spectively. 


VIRGINIA. 

BRISTOL. S. Rhea McChesney, 
who was not a candidate for re-elec- 
tron, is succeeded as superintendent 
here by F. B. Fitzpatrick of Bedford 
county. Mr. Fitzpatrick has been 
teaching in Virginia for fifteen years, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





employed SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND 


COUNTRY LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JULY 1 to 29, 1913 
More than 30 Courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, sub— 


turban residents and social workers. 


to be given are Bor! Fertility, 


Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Mar- 
ket Gardening, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Eeo- 
nomics, Agricultural Education, School Gardening, Rural Economics, Soci- 
ology and Literature, Organized Play, Arts and Crafts, and others. 


EXPENSES LOW 


DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


BULLETIN OBTAINED FREE BY WRITING 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION SERVICE 


Amherst - - 


- Massachusetts 








most. of the.time.as head_of. Shoe- 
maker College.at Gate City. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The board of su- 
perintendents has started a rigorous 
investigation to discover means for 
increasing the percentage of perfect 
attendance in the grammar schools 
of the city. 

The first open-air school in Balti- 
more was opened at School 76 this 
week, under the direction.of the prin- 
cipal, Miss Persis K. Miller; and Dr. 
Warren H. Buckler. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. Governor Cox has 
appointed members of the school 
survey commission authorized by the 
legislature, which is to investigate 
Ohio’s public school system. His 
appointees are Representative Oliver 
J. Thatcher of Wilmington, Miss 
Edith Campbell of Cincinnati, and 
Wilkam L. Allendorf of Sandusky. 
With the assistance of salaried ex- 
perts from the municipal research 
bureau of New York city, the com- 
mission will begin at once an inves- 
tigation of the needs of the public 
schools, together with the cause of 
rapidly-increasing school expendi- 
tures. For this purpose $10,000 has 
been appropriated. Under the amend- 
ment to the constitution the legisla- 
ture is authorized to reorganize the 
school system completely. It Is 
doubtful, however, if the commis- 
sion’s report will be completed in 
time for action at this session. 

Mr. Thatcher was formerly on the 
history faculty of the University of 
Chicago. Miss Campbell is a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati board of edu- 
cation, and Mr. Allendorf is a San- 
dusky banker and manufacturer. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Says Colliers’ Weekly: 
“Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago’s 
militant superintendent of schools, 
has set her foot down on the ‘kid 
fraternities.’ She wages as relent- 
less a war against these baby secret 
societies as Betsey Trotwood waged 
against donkeys or Cato agaist 
Carthage. Undaunted by the for- 
midable Greek alphabet, she has ex- 
pelled entire sororities or ‘frats’ in 
about the same offhand way that one 
would take light exercise before 
breakfast. Their injured protests of 
their ‘high ideals’ and ‘lofty pur- 
poses’ do not convince her. To Mrs. 
Young’s sensible and democratic na- 





SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 
A blic examination of persons wishin 
to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education for the 
position of Superintendent of Schools, in ac- 
cordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, July 2 and 3,1913. For fur- 


ther information. write to Commissioner of 
Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

_ Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Ptt- 
man, Principal. 


§TAT= NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal. 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. 


TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. “English Grammar 
by Parallelism and Comparison” 165 pages, 
cloth, is the surprising answer to the long de- 
mand fora grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use of any element,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the inbing that such a thing has 
really been made possible must prove the de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

















of snobberv. They are un-American 
and mischievous. They retard schol- 
arship and divert the interests of 
school life into unwholesome chan- 
nels. Their importance is unduly ex- 
aggerated. They come into a child’s 
life at the most impressionable age. 
Many a boy or girl who has nothing 
to apologize for but poverty, who is 
otherwise lovable and sweet, has left 
school heartbroken and given up the 
dream of an education merely be- 
cause of the social ostracism prac- 
ticed by these ‘holier than thou’ com- 
binations.” 

SPRINGFIELD. The Central 
Illinois Teachers’ Association will 
meet here March 28 and 29. Gover- 
nor Edward F. Dunne will give the 
address of welcome. On the pro- 
gram will appear Dr. George Vin- 
cent, president of Minnesota Univer- 
sity, President Frost of Berea Col- 
lege, Dr. W. C. Bagley of the Tili- 
nois University, Ex-Governor Her- 
bert Hadley of Missouri, and Super- 
intendent Wirt of Gary, Indiana 


MINNESOTA. 


ITASCA. Superintendent Free- 
man has compiled a survey of the 
county which deals with every phase 


ture they are merely little hotbedsof its agricultural and manufacturing 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





Teachers deserve a larger salary 
and the way to receive more is to give good service, change frequently, and demand a higber 
—z each time. There are few teachers who cannot better themselves both professional) 
and 


nancially by a e. We are havi 


calls most every day for teachers with an 


without experience ; shall we recommend you? Write for circulars. 
THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


847 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. Holman, Manager 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An agency for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


ersona!l calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


e Age for securi itions for teachers in Colorade, Oklahoma, South 
Pavota, Wyoming Oregon. Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexic®, 
e 


California, 


Arizona, Montana and Nevada. WRITE US TO-DAY for Free Booklet, 


pe te ym we place most of our teachers outright. We place teachers from the Kinder- 


garten to the University. 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency School Directories of Principals and Superintend- 


ents. Volume One contains Colorade, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 


yoming, Oregon and 


Washington. Volume Two contains Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota and New Mexico. 
Volume Three contains California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. PRICE, Two 


Dollars per Volume or Five Dollars per Set. 


OO ey 
i > TA eT Se Oe ae 


ROOK NT TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DeENnver.coLo 
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possibilities. Local geography, ani- 
mal culture, and agriculture are the 
most important subjects in the cur- 
riculum, according to Mr. Freeman. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Graphic tables 
showing the work done and wages 
received in 1907-1908 by the 352 pu- 
pils whose careers were traced both 
before and after leaving school, com- 
pared with the work done and the 
wages received by the same indi- 
viduals in 1912, are the features of 
the third installment of the report 
of the committee of eighteen which 
made a vocationgl survey of Minne- 
apolis with special bearing upon in- 
dustrial education. This installment 
of the report also gives the personal 
experiences of many of the boys and 
girls whose careers were studied, to- 
gether with the views of their par- 
ents. Us 

No organization in the city is more 
earnestly interested in the better- 
ment of the schools than the Greeley 
school Parents’ and Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The following is from a 
resolution recently passed by the 
association :— 

“Realizing as we do that the ele- 
mentary or so-called grade school is 
of equal importance with the high 
school, (1) because it deals with 
the formative period of the child’s 
life, (2) because it is the only school 
of at least seventy per cent. of the 
children, we further resolve to en- 
dorse the request of the Minneapolis 
Grade Teachers’ Association for in- 
creased salaries, thus retaining and 
still further securing for the ele- 
mentary or so-called grade schools, 
the best teaching talent possible. 
“Mrs. James A. Petersen, president, 
“Lena L. Harger, secretary.” 

DULUTH. Duluth and the Twin 
Cities have petitioned the legislature 
to be exempted from the provisions 
of the state teachers’ pension _ bill 
now before the House. These cities 
already have satisfactory pension pro- 
visions according to the petition. 


WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER.  Superintend- 
ent Willis P. Colburn feels that many 
phases of the increased efficiency of 
the Rhinelander schools may be at- 
tributed directly to the spirit of co- 
operation which has developed be- 
tween teachers and parents. A series 
of parents’ meetings have been held 
in the high school and permanent as- 
sociations are being formed. 

The school board voted for medi- 
cal inspection at its last meeting and 
appointed Miss Bing, atruant officer, 
who is also visiting nurse, as medi- 
cal inspector. 


MISSOURI. 

WARRENSBURG. The spring 
term at the normal school began 
with the largest enrollment in the 
history of the school,—639. More 
than twenty-five diplomas and cer- 
tificates were granted at the end of 
last term. 

KANSAS CITY. Dean Isador 
Loeb of the University of Missouri 
faculty has announced that a _ cor- 
respondence school will be opened 
by the university next fall. This 
school will give all Missourians an 
opportunity to get a university edu- 
cation by mail. The cost of the 
course, which will include all 
branches of arts and sciences, agri- 
culture, and instruction in the teach- 
ers’ college, will be only that of post- 
age stamps. 

The merger of the Kansas City 
University of Kansas City, Kansas, 
and Campbell College of Holton, 
Kansas, has been announced. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
ARKANSAS. 
MARION. There are only 250 
white inhabitants in Marion, the 
county seat of Crittenden county, but 
Principal Martin T. Pope has a dis- 
tinctly modern school building of six 
rooms, made of concrete and brick 


LosAngel'e Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


MENEELY &CO. 


2A PARK en ime BELLS 





throughout, reinforced by a steel 
frame work. The desks are all steel, 
and there is an auditorium seating 
400, besides a music room and li- 
brary. 


TEXAS. 


DALLAS. Superintendent J. A. 
Brooks is to engage eight teachers 
for a vacation school session of ten 
weeks, which will be held this year 
for the first time for the benefit of 
pupils who wish to make an extra 
grade during the summer months. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. During the 
last five years the enrollment of the 
Los Angeles State Normal school, 
J. F. Millspaugh, president, has in- 
creased 151 per cent. Per capita 
Sot of maintaining this school is 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The state 
teachers’ pension bill as passed by 
the Senate limits the mandatory as- 
sessment on _ teachers’ salaries to 
one per cent. of their earnings and 
restricts the amount on which such 
assessments must be paid to $1,200 a 
year. It also fixes $1,200 a year as 
the maximum salary upon which the 
payment of pensions can be based. 


" 
> 


Educational Association Officers 


National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, New 
York State Branch: Assistant Su- 
perintendent A. P. Fletcher, Roch- 
ester, president; Matthew P. 
Adams, Children’s Aid Society, 
New York city, secretary and 
treasurer; Daniel Upton, Buffalo 
Normal school, Thomas D. Fitz- 
gerald, and Albert Shields, director 
of evening schools, New York 
city, executive committee. 


," 
> 


THE MAGAZINES 


—For those whose knowledge of 
the subtle political alliances and an- 
tagonisms of the European powers is 
a trifle vague—and there are many 
who come in this category—Henri 
Tardieu, editor of the Bulletin of 
Foreign News in the Paris Temps, 
has written an illuminating article 
called “A Bird’s-eye View of Euro- 
pean Politics,” which will appear in 
the April Century, and which de- 
scribes the network of interests in- 
volved in the Balkan situation. 
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25c, 50c, $1.00. Sample Free. 
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Status of Educational Legislation 


NEW YORK. 

Bills introduced :— 

Establishing a state school of agri- 
culture and home economics at 
Delhi. 

Authorizing appointment of a com- 
missioner of social welfare, 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bills introduced:— 

Prohibiting dancing in school- 
houses. 

Repealing act requmring reviews in 
high schools. 

OHIO. 

Bills introduced:— 

Prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of cigarettes. : 

S. B. 62 (Lloyd). Establishing an 
extension bureau at State University. 

Establishing county experiment 
farms. 

Creating commission to make sur- 
vey of public, normal, and agricul- 
tural schools. 

Providing for instruction im pre- 
venting accidents. 

Schoolhouses may be used for civic 
organizations. ; 

Abolishing secret societies in pub- 
lic schools and all state institutions 
of higher learning. 

Creating a state text-book commis- 
sion. 

Commission to establish a normal 
school. 

Establishing departments of agri- 
culture, home economics, €tc., in 
certain high schools. 

Fixing minimum and maximum 
length of terms (twenty-eight and 
forty weeks). 

Requiring medical and dental in- 
spection of pupils. 

Establishing “health day” in the 
public schools. 

PORTO RICO. 
Bills introduced :— 
H. B. 4. Authorizing municipali- 
ties to grant scholarships -to girls, 
enabling them to enter normal and 
high schools. 

H. B. 21. Providing for life cer- 
tificates to teach. 

H. B. 35. Spanish shall be used 
in graded schools, but English shall 
be taught as a “subject of prefer- 
ence.” 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Bills introduced :— 

Authorizing cities and towns to 
provide dental treatment for needy 
pupils. 

Permitting the use of schoolhouses 


ior public meetings. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE VALUE ot Teachers Agencies is particularly felt we think in the fillirg of unusval 

combinations. For example, the f wing letters which bave all « ccurrn< dé 
within the first two weeks in March give an illustration of this -——N.Y¥. “Have you a strong 
person on your list who might be able to supervise our work in drawing, do some work 
daomesti¢ science and manual] training and also spend some time in supervising our music 
courses This I realize will be quite a combination for one teacher, but we think we 
could well adapt such a teacher to our needs. I am asking for information and do not care 
for applications atpresent. Hoping to share the benefits oF your long and successful «xperi- 
ence,” etc. Answer “We have a young woman graduating this year from The Polyteebnic 
Institute at Peoria, Illinois. She has had a number of years experience, the last in New 
Jersey. She has specialized in and can teach drawing, manuai training, sewing, millinery, 
and music. Sbe has a good record for the expects $700-¢500." From this we re- 
work and the teaching she has done. She ceived an immediate rep! asking 
us to send full particulars and a the young woman _ reterre to to 
make application. We received word from her that she had applied. A 
further letter from the superintendent: “We have offered the position by telegram 
this morning to your candidate at $700" and the uel comer in her letter to us telling of 


to il combinations like thie without the broad seacy of TEACHERS AGENCIES 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE BRE a TEACHERS) 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommend@s teachers te colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 


ae f introduces to C 
menican :: :, TEACHERS’ AGENCY zt: Sotte 
colnien Torevery department of instruction; ends good Schools to parents. Call om 


ear Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Si irion Square Now Yort, Est. 1882. 


men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. . 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department workin 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sone appreved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure my on $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, K. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 














SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
s. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in Iowg 
and in Minnesota, North anc Seuth Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, Iowa 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 40%°22%.$.°9;,Psg2mcom 
HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for ey erior 


people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo) o ciale. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Cempetent Tcecheis. Assists Tegebeis 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCE*T B. FISK, Sce’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St, Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °235s.¥stea av. 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teachirg 28 2 Busirere” carefully re 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your yiiferrich. Bert fee. Western 
Office; Spokane, Washington. 


TEACHERS’ «¢ Madiron, Wisconsin * Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY ee Spokane, Washington 33 a 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 

















We have unequaled faci'ities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country, 


6 Beacon St. . . 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEA#z, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 








Amending teachers’ pension law. 

Public use of schoolhouses for so- 
cial and assembly purposes. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Bills reported fayorably:— 

S. B. 98 (Hearne). Fixing num- 
ber of members of school board of 
W hee] ng at 5 (was 21). 

State fiscal vear shall end June 30 

otal isCcal year shali enc une vo 
{wa © ber i) 

Fixing salary of state superintend- 
ent at $4,000 

WYOMING. 
ls introduced:— 

State superintendent shall draft 
course of study 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Passed by the House:— 

Minimum length of school 
shall be six months 

Pending in both Houses:— 

A bill providing for = stat 


; 
compulsery attendance. 
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TRACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 


_ Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 


it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 


enrolling, because no better way of insuring 


themselves—no safer, more profitable and 


more satisfactory way—presents itself. 


At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment, 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for amnuitants than that now given. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“An organization of the teachers, by the 
teachers, and for the teachers.’’ 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 
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NEVER ON THE FENCE,— 


always this side of the fence,—always looking 
and studying for the most modern, time 
saving and EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS and devices! That’s the un- 
swerving and persistent line of action at 
M. C.S,. Don’t you want to attend a school 
whose unalterable policy is to be in the very 
FOREFRONT OF COMMERCIALEDU- 
CATION and whose training will fit you for 
a POSITION WITH FUTURE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES? 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the 
training of commercial teachers. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday ; 
ing School any Tuesday. 


Even- 





MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


”? 


“Educationally the strongest business school in New England 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








intentional) discrimination. 
articularty in the industries. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The deflection of all of our mathematical energies into the highway of business is an unfair {though un- 
Processes fundamentally mathematical play a part.in most walks of life, 
But industrial vocations are so numerous and varied that there has been 


fastifiable hesitation about using the mathematics of any particular trade for general educational pur- 


poses. 


_WHAT KIND OF WORK CONTAINING THE INDUSTRIAL 
ELEMENT ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN USING? 


The author of “Simple Problems in Industrial Arithmetic’’ believes it is such work as will emphasize 
the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational efficiency depends 
and these operations and processes must find constant application in the doing of useful things, not 


in solving problems which lead nowhere. 


Any mathematics to be classed as ‘industrial’ must bring the pupil into the closest possible contact 
with the materials studied. First-hand measurements must furnish the basis for mathematical computation 


whenever possible, the measurement and interpretation of scale drawings being next in value. 


We must 


deal with such practical things as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and econemy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of ma- 


terial, wages, estimating, etc. 


In Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


the lessons are worked out with the intention of utilizing the most available material, emphasizing 
constructive processes, furnishing opportunity for making first-hand measurements, drawing and inter- 
preting simple diagrams, furnishing drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time giving some 


SINGLE COPIES 30 CENTS, POSTPAID 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


useful information. 


6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
























